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to maintain the YOUTHFULNESS of 
your hair? Ogilvie Sisters’ Hair Prepara- 
tions insure in sequence —a properly func- 
tioning scalp— healthy hair— beautiful 
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The Journal’s 


HERE is a surprise for Journal readers in this 

number: Fiction! We are not blowing trumpets 

to proclaim a great change, because the fiction 
is “about” the same things as our articles. It may not 
appear in every number, but whenever a writer has 
something to say about this business of being a mod- 
ern woman in a complex, modern world, we’ll not bar 
her just because she says it in story form. For that 
matter we here and now invite our reader-writers to 
submit short manuscripts. And by short we mean— 
short: a thousand to twenty-five hundred words. 





WE begin on a very high level, for this number 
opens with a fictional answer to a question about 
prejudice, written by Dorothy Canfield. This important 
American writer needs no introduction—anywhere; 
certainly none in a magazine to which she has gra- 
ciously given help and encouragement as one of its 
long-standing Contributing Editors. “An Unprejudiced 
Mind” is a sort of parable, which makes its point in a 
strikingly unusual way. Its meaning may flash on you 
at once, or it may call for a bit of thinking—which 
| never did anyone a bit of harm. 

















‘T HE other story, “Sunset,” is concerned with the 
! situation of the married woman with career possi- 
i bilities. When we asked its writer, whose pen name is 
|| Harriet Hastings, how she happened to send it to a 
non-fiction magazine, she said: “I picked up a copy of 
your magazine at the Women’s City Club here in 
Rochester and was very much impressed with its new 
form and contents. I know that in reorganization new 
policies are often adopted, and since the size and scope 
of your magazine seemed to call for fiction of a certain 
type, and because I knew this story would make an 
appeal to your readers, I sent it in.” 


A N interesting article for early publication is one on 
a similar subject —“Every Wife to Her Taste,” by 

Eudora Ramsay Richardson. It strikes a new note in 
|| its plea for tolerance of the married-woman-who-works 
by the one who doesn’t, and vice versa. 


te the December number Avis Carlson presented the 
! case for Co-education. Rebecca Hooper Eastman 
i takes the other side in this number, pointing out “Some 
i Dangers of Co-education.” Mrs. Eastman, whose name 
| is familiar in books and in magazines, is a Radcliffe 
graduate, and was publicity manager in New York 
City, a few years ago, of Radcliffe’s three-million-dol- 








Dorothy Canfield 


Mishkin 
Rebecca Hooper Eastman 





Who and Why 


lar endowment fund. She is a member of the Alumnae 
Committee of Seven Colleges now campaigning for the 
endowment of the women’s colleges. Now that we’ve 
heard from two women who believe so thoroughly in 
the way their education was administered, it would be 
interesting to hear from a co-educated woman who 
regrets she wasn’t sent to a woman’s college, and vice 
versa. 


‘THE latest member of the gallant group of women 
who have run for nomination to the United States 
Senate, tells her experiences, on our invitation. We 
asked Minnie Fisher Cunningham, of Texas, to write 
frankly about her campaign—what happened and why 
—and to say whether or not she considered it had been 
worth while to run. Mrs. Cunningham was a leader 
of Texas suffragists, active in the campaign for ratifica- 
tion, for years an officer of the National League of 
Women Voters, and prominent in the work of the 
Woman’s National Democratic Club. She would have 
made a fine Senator. 





| 
OES “protective” legislation protect women work- 

ers? Or do them out of jobs? The Women’s 
Bureau undertook two years ago to find out, and the 
result will be a fat report, to be broadcast as soon as 
the Government Printing Office can get it out. What 
the investigators found out is summed up for us by 
Dr. Lorine Pruette, author of “Women and Leisure.” 


IN the department of Little Stories of Real People | 
(which, by the way, we hope you enjoy as much as 

we do) you will find keen contrasts this month. Ruth 

| 

| 

} 

| 





Howe, a special writer on a New York newspaper, 
writes a dramatic story of the sharp struggle with 
poverty made by a little Bohemian artist bearing the 
strange name of Wanda Gag. Mary Foster tells of 
Cornelia Skinner’s success, with a far different back- 
ground. And in between is Juliet Danziger’s story of 
Emma Dearborn, magician of the alphabet. 


ILDRED ADAMS, who has an excellent interview 

with Mme. Naidu, of India, still holds several 
records as a Journal writer. Dr. Alsop, writing this 
time on the relation of food to one’s enjoyment of 
one’s evenings, is College Physician at Barnard. Ali- 
son Smith, who contributes a second review of the 
theatrical season, is dramatic editor of the New York | 
World. Mary Roberts Coolidge, who gives us a sketch 
of a pioneer, is professor of sociology in Mills College. 
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ScREEN stars, authors 
and directors are ac- 
customed to the best 
and insist upon re- 
ceiving it. At the 
Hotel Roosevelt in 
Hollywood they have 
found a careful atten- 
tion to details that 
makes for superlative 
service. And this hotel, like the finer 
hotels everywhere, is equipped through- 
out with Libbey No-nik Safedge 
Glassware. 

“We selected No-nik ware because 
of its beauty and practical shapes and 
sizes, and it has been found economical 
beyond any of our past experience with 
thin-blown glassware,’’ writes Mr. J. A. 
Hadley, Manager, adding also, “‘It is 
our intention to continue the use of 
No-nik ware exclusively.”’ 

This same combination of beauty, 
practicality and economy has caused 
leading hotels, clubs, institutions and 


our tntention 
to continue the use 


of No-nik ware 


exclustoely” 





Something new in hotel gob- 

lets. The Libbey non-chip- 

pable edge and the patented 

reinforced foot, protect the 

glass where the shocks and 
knocks come. 


(Bor 


steamship lines to 
choose Libbey glass- 
ware. It is graceful 
and attractive. The 
patented reinforced 
foot and unchippable 
rim add remarkably 
to the strength of the 
glasses—so much so, 
in fact, that replace- 
ment costs are cut from 40 to 60 per cent. 

No-nik glasses are priced no higher 
than ordinary glassware. Be sure to see 
the complete line at your jobber’s, or 
at our Toledo factory, or at our New 
York display rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
Or write for new illustrated booklet. 
The Libbey Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


GuarANnTEE: If any No-nik Safedge glass be- 
comes chipped on the rim from any cause whatever 
it will be replaced free of cost, or the purchase 
price refunded, on its return to the jobber from 
whom it was purchased. Because all glassware 
is fragile, this guarantee does not cover breakage. 








VYlo-nik 


Safedge GLASSWARE 


When writing to The Libbey Glass 





Vanufacturing Co., please 


mention the Woman’s Journal 


Mn 








S’Ora, Paris 
THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


La Argentina, the Spanish dancer, is taking America by storm on this, her second 
trip to the United States, just as she has already taken Europe. Her art charms her 
audiences with its freshness, gaiety, finish, imagination and vitality. Every shade of 
mood is reflected in the movements of her body and in her supreme, skill with the 
castanets of her country. After so many imitations of Spanish dancing, we are 
fortunate in having with us this foremost exponent of the Spanish style and technique. 
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The snake gently glided away in curves which the composer’s mind told him were lovely 


An Unprejudiced Min 


OMEONE—they are _ always 
doing it—asked me for my opin- 
ion about what is called ‘“‘com- 
panionate marriage.” 

I said, ‘How can anyone as 
ignorant of the facts involved have an 
opinion? To pass judgment on it one 
would need to be far more than I] am— 
merely the happy wife of one husband, 
and mother of delightful children who 
have brought nothing but joy. One 
would need to have complete, accurate, 
scientific information about physiology, 
and psychology, and economics; one 
would need to have a vast intimate 
knowledge of the history of marriage, 
of the relation of marriage to the state, 
of many actual marriages in all their de- 
tails, of many parenthoods of every 
variety; one would need to be doctor 
and anatomist and psychiatrist and ex- 
pert sociologist, sage and prophet.” 


By Dororuy CANFIELD 


Illustration by Agnes C. Lehman 


“But,” said my interlocutor, “you are 
not the only person who has not all that 
information. Nobody has.” 

“Did you never observe,” I asked, 
“the really prodigious amount of non- 
sense that is talked about companionate 
marriage? Both for and against. Per- 
haps lack of information is the basis of 
that nonsense.” 

“Oh come,” he said, “you must have 
some opinion about it!” 

“None,” said I, “because opinions 
must be based on plenty of information 
or they are mere prejudices.” 

He took another line of attack. 
“Would you,” he asked shrewdly, “en- 
courage your daughter to enter a com- 
panionate marriage?” 

“No!” said I, promptly, with no hes- 
itation at all. 

And searched my mind for the reason 
of my promptness. I found it based on 
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an impression, not an opinion. And this 
is the form which the impression took. 


THERE was a young composer who 
every morning went out to write music 
in a little shack made of rough boards 
and roofing paper. ‘The shack had been 
built one winter, years before, by some 
lumbermen, who needed a place where 
they could sit out of the storm in bad 
weather, and eat their lunches. They 
had built it carelessly, and it was now 
half-fallen to pieces, but it was quite 
good enough for the composer, who 
wanted nothing from the world but to 
leave him alive till he had written his 
music. 

Almost anything is enough to keep 
alive someone who wishes nothing for 
himself but time to write music—he had 
found that out. He slept at a farm- 
house on the edge of the forest, and 
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mornings and evenings ate a hard-fried 
breakfast and supper there. He paid 
for this partly by splitting wood and 
helping with the milking, and partly 
with a little cash left over from the last 
time he had stayed out in the world 
“giving music lessons.” In the morning 
when he went off from the farmhouse 
to the shack he carried with him a lunch 
of bread and butter and milk, and what- 
ever new note-sequences had come into 
his head during the night. 


the path to which was deeply shad- 

ed, a true woodland trail. As he 
walked along this, the composer, his 
creative imagination wandering from its 
usual sphere, often lost himself so com- 
pletely in the motionless battles of the 
trees and the silent melodramas of forest 
life that he almost forgot he was a 
human being. He hurried with the 
hasty mushroom to live his life out 
quickly before the diabolical sunshine 
should shrivel up that divine dampness 
which is the blessing and goal of life; 
or he felt himself thrusting up stubborn 
branches with the malicious, waiting 
gnome-like patience of the hemlocks, 
sure that the life-force in them will 
ultimately conquer the showy, new-rich 
leafiness of the deciduous trees, let 
them strive as they will to keep the life- 
giving sunshine from the growth below 
them. Now he lived under the cool 
philosophic shell of the snail, letting the 
feverish anxious world go by with no 
notice taken of its undignified ups and 
downs; now he panted excitedly under 
the quivering striped skin of a chipmunk, 
flickering from tree to tree, sharing with 
an artist’s abandon every shade, every 
high light of life’s wild drama. 

And yet, forest dweller as he felt 
himself, one day when he turned the cor- 
ner of the shack and saw, on the flat 
stone before the door, a gracefully coiled 
snake sunning itself peaceably in the 
morning light, he started back in an 
entirely human recoil of the very flesh 
on his bones. The snake was as startled 
as he, and after one panic-stricken spas- 
modic contraction, painful to see, glided 
off rapidly into the long grass of the 
clearing. 

The composer was very much put out 
by this happening. Not at all by the 
snake, for he was a well-educated and 
informed man, above popular supersti- 
tions, and knew that there are almost 
no snakes in a temperate climate that 
are venomous, and that most of them 
are as harmless as chipmunks. No, his 
composure was not ruffled by the appear- 
ance of a snake in his domain, but by 
the brutally primitive way in which his 
skin had risen up in goose-flesh at the 
sight of it. Of course he knew, as edu- 


T HE shack stood in a small clearing, 


cated people do know, the simple under- 
standable causes of the goose-flesh, and 
as he settled himself before his rough 
work-table he recited 


them over in 
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a modern litany of enlightenment. 

First of all, there were, in his nerve 
centers, age-old habits beyond his con- 
trol, habits dating back probably to the 
times before the cave period, to the times 
when his ancestors had swung them- 
selves with short-thumbed hands from 
one tree-branch to another, times when 
the appearance of a snake was justifiably 
enough to send the whole naked defense- 
less tribe racing and shrieking in terror. 
And following on those times came 
more long centuries and aeons, when 
those nerve-flexes went on, although 
causelessly, but were not recognized as 
causeless, not rebuked as out of date, 
not checked and reasoned away—times 
of antiquity, mediaeval times, unmodern 
times, before men had learned the price- 
less mental habit which is to lead them 
at last out of their Egypt of old-human- 
ity into the Promised Land. The train 
of his thoughts having now led him, as 
it always did, to his music, he set to 
work on the page he had left unfinished 
the day before. 

For the music he was trying to write 
was to be the voice of the age just dawn- 
ing, the age in which men, instead of 
exhausting themselves in the despairing, 
never successful search for affirmations 
great enough to silence all questionings, 
should learn to find their joy, their 
serenity, their fulfilment in the very act 
of questioning, of searching—as modern 
minds must do, or perish, he thought. 
He knew that he had by no means orig- 
inated’ this idea. Modern science had 
told men that their highest destiny is to 
question, but only with the matter-of- 
fact dryness which states facts as they 
are, makes no comment on them, and 
reaches but few minds. What was flam- 
ing in the young composer, like the 
Burning Bush, was a passion to proclaim 
this new Gospel of Questioning in the 
many-toned voice of emotion, to glorify 
it as it deserved, to write a music that 
would lift the heart and not merely the 
mind to the beauty of seeking, that 
would not rest upon the dead solidity of 
the conventional affirmations of conven- 
tional harmony. His music, if he could 
only live long enough to learn how to 
create it, would leave the listener soar- 
ing up and out upon the parabola of a 
melodic curve, not to be completed and 
resolved by scholastic combinations of 
notes according to the old rules, but 
seeking its release in the flight toward 
Infinity. 


ES, this was the divine antagonist 
¥ with which the young Jacob 

wrestled daily in the old shack. It 
was not surprising that he did not care 
that his shelter was rickety, so long as 
the roof was tight enough to keep the 
rain from his battered piano and _ his 
work-table. Often he forgot to eat the 
bread and butter and drink the milk 
brought from the farmhouse. Some- 
times he was recalled to what is usually 











spoken of as “reality” only by the fail- 
ing of the daylight and flung open the 
door in the late afternoon with a hand 
trembling from long tension. He often 
stood for a moment there, his chest heav- 
ing high, as though he had forgotten to 
breathe since morning. And of course, 
on the day he saw the snake, he had 
quite forgotten the small incident by 
the time he was fairly settled between 
his piano and his table. 


UT the next morning, as he ap- 

proached the shack, although he 

was thinking about his work, a 
faint stirring of his nerves gave him a 
warning. He always disliked this unwar- 
rantable tyranny of the body over the 
mind, these reflections of bodily conditions 
upon human moods and emotions. In fact 
he detested them, because of the evident 
idiocy of the body’s processes, its total 
lack of reasonableness or logic, the way 
it goes on for centuries wasting your 
energies with warnings no longer valid. 
When, after stopping for a moment to 
take thought as to the cause of this slight 
disagreeable sensation which felt like 
dread, he discovered that it came from 
the memory of the beautiful little snake 
he had seen sharing the clearing with 
him, he was out of all patience with 
himself. Walking lightly, not to startle 
it, he slowly rounded the corner of the 
shack. The snake was there. She was 
rejoicing in the sunlight, her supple body 
voluptuously lax and off-guard, basking 
in the warm rays with a delight very 
familiar to the impressionable young 
artist. Why was there in his intimate 
being a recoil, a repulsion, anything but 
the brotherly sympathy he could have 
felt for a dog so obviously enjoying 
himself in the sun? Considering this, 
and forcing himself to look steadily at 
the prettily marked serpent, he hit upon 
another reason, closer and more _per- 
sonal than those remote treemen. 

The mother of the composer had been 
rather an old-fashioned woman, quite 
unlearned in psychology. She had been 
afraid of snakes and had not felt any 
reason for pretending that she was not, 
starting back, screaming, lifting her long 
skirts and running away from the most 
harmless little garter snakes in the gar- 
den. Probably, thought the composer, 
struggling with those reflex contractions 
of disgust so deep within him that it 
was hard to reach them with the will, 
probably this absurd inherited trick of 
his nerve-centers had been confirmed by 
his mother’s foolishness, while he was 
still too young to defend himself. It 
was evidently another of the errors 
forced on him by the prejudices of the 
older generation, from which he must 
strive to emancipate himself. 

At this point the snake, becoming 
aware of another presence, gently glided 
away, leaving on the retina of the com- 
poser’s eye curves which his mind told 

(Continued on page 39 
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Madame Sarojini Naidu 


An Interview With the “Poet and Human Being” Who Has 
Come to Interpret Modern India to Americans 


ADAME SAROJINI 
NAIDU, wrapped in a 
blue and red sari, wear- 
ing earrings, necklace and 
bracelets that gave back to 

the word ‘‘golden” its ancient oriental 
brilliance, folded her slippered feet 
under her and talked from the cushioned 
depths of the deepest divan in a great 
New York hotel. What she said ranged 
out across miles of land and sea, and 
blurred the barriers of race. How she 
said it was equally cosmopolitan— 
English words spoken in the English 
manner, but put together with a spice, 
a wit that was at once Indian and in- 
dividual. 

She occupies in India a position so 
important that her travels in this coun- 
try are starred with Hindus of all types 
eager to pay her homage. To Ameri- 
cans, she comes as the interpreter of 
various phases of modern Indian life. 
A friend of, and a fellow-worker with, 
Gandhi, she followed him as President 
of the Indian National Congress. She 
was offered the mayoralty of Bombay, 
but all reports notwithstanding, she 
says she did not accept it. Her work 
is so varied, concerned with so many 
things and so many aspects of them, 
that it bursts through the seams of any 
single phrase. Poet, scholar, playwright, 
teacher, humanitarian, she has an able 
and energetic finger in every activity 


which she believes will make for the 
development of India. 

It is a large order, but Madame 
Naidu is a lady of large ideas. Try to 


talk to her in ordinary American 
phraseology and you get nowhere. 
Lightning flashes from those deep, dark 
eyes, and scornful thunder rumbles in 
her voice. Try to ask her the ordinary 
questions which usually evoke as much 
of a celebrity’s life story as he or she 
wants known, and you will be beset by 
denials and counter questions until you 
wonder feebly who is interviewer and 
who victim. But cut the entire conven- 
tional pattern of talk out of your mind 
and throw it away, come down to a 
matter of definitions and a hunt for the 
common denominator of fundamental 
conceptions, and you will be rewarded 


By Mttprep ADAMS 
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A distinguished visitor to this country 


with glimpses of an amazing personality 
and a fascinating viewpoint. 

Having denied the published state- 
ment that she was mayor of Bombay for 
a year, she denied a tew other glib 
phrases which attempted to classify her, 
and finally, in answer to a helpless ques- 
tion as to what she did do, she answered, 
“IT am a poet, I am a human being. 
Whatever I may do has its source there, 
in the desire for the fullest possible de- 
velopment of my personal life. I am 
not a prophet, not a politician, not a 
swami, not a seer. I do not do the 
basket trick, nor do I hypnotize my audi- 
ences. I speak, yes. I travel up and 
down India. Every year I go pretty 
much all over India. It is necessary 
that someone do this, someone who 
knows the country and the people.” 

It is true, she says, that she was, for 
a year, President of the Indian National 
Congress, and that she did 


follow 


Gandhi in that position. ‘But there is 


nothing remarkable about that,” she 
protested. ‘Gandhi said to me, ‘You 


must take it. It is your turn,’ and I 
said, ‘Oh no, you must stay in the po- 
sition. We made many _ courteous 
speeches to each other. But he was 
right, and as he had decided in his own 
mind that it was my turn, I took it. | 
served a year, and then someone else be- 
came President. Things move that way. 
Then I went on with other work.” 

She refused to sit on the pedestal of 
“the first woman who—” and be gazed 
at with open-mouthed awe. A_ busy 
woman, with a thousand interests, and 
a mind that ranged ceaselessly, trying 
the world, tasting it, turning it this way 
and that to get new lights on it, she had 
no time to pose for hero worshipers. 
She gave the impression of a vast activi- 
ty humming under the surface, of a vol- 
canic energy seething with new ideas, 
pouring out plans and projects to be 
translated into speech and act. 

Yet none of them fitted into Ameri- 
can pigeonholes. Talking with her, 
trying to grasp the specific nature of her 
work, was like trying to grab a handful 
of radio-activity and see with every-day 
eyes what color and shape it had. 

Her family background explains some 
of her characteristics, and accounts for 


the sure pride of place that flashed 
through talk of common enterprises. 


Her people have been ‘‘a race of schol- 
ars, poets, and saints, both men and 
women.” Born into this fine Brahmin 
family, to which “learning was a pas- 
sion and wisdom the noblest aim of life,” 
she was given an education that included 
algebra at the age of ten, that flowered 
into verse at eleven, and that took her to 
England at sixteen, ready for Cambridge. 
But the authorities decided she was too 
young, and made her wait two years 
before they would allow her to enter. 
When she returned home she gave 
further proof of her independence of 
mind by marrying out of her caste. She 
has two daughters, both of college age, 
both making their own decisions and 
ordering their own lives. She has an 
office in Bombay, but she lives in a town 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Some Dangers of Co-education 


Last Month Mrs. Carlson Presented the Case for Co-education. 


This 


Writer Argues for Women’s Colleges. What Is Your V ote? 


HEN Gertrude  Ederle 

swam the English Channel, 

everybody knew it. Enter- 

prising shopkeepers began 

naming hose and sweaters 
after her, the purveyors of soda water 
concocted new combinations of syrups 
and ices which bore her name, every 
vaudeville manager wanted to advertise 
her in his attraction for ‘““Next Week,” 
and the indefatigable Mr. Grover 
Whalen began hunting through Mayor 
Walker’s engagement book for a free 
hour in which to welcome the new 
celebrity at City Hall. 

Far more significant events have far 
less publicity. Few people outside a 
small circle of intellectuals realize that 
for the first time in history a debating 
team of three English girls has come to 
this country. They are all college grad- 
uates of the class of 1928. One is from 
Girton College, Cambridge, one from 
Bedford College, London University, 
and one from Somerville College, Ox- 
ford University. The interesting point, 
as far as this discussion is concerned, is 
that these English girls have chosen as 
one of their three subjects for debate— 
“Resolved: that the disadvantages of co- 
education outweigh its advantages.” 

That co-education has its dangers 
every one has always admitted. Its de- 
fenders have acknowledged them, its 
enemies have made capital of them. One 
of the commonest arguments against co- 
education was inimitably phrased by Dr. 
J. Edgar Park, the new president of 
Wheaton College, in a speech before the 
New York Wheaton Club just the other 
day. Dr. Park put it this way: 

“Tt is said that men and women have 
to live together in after life and they 
might just as well do so during college 
years. Nature, on the other hand, has 
other views. She has arranged that dur- 
ing the college age many men and women 
have for each other so great and exclu- 
sive a fascination that the ordinary busi- 
ness of life cannot well be accomplished 
in each other’s continual presence. Na- 
ture prefers to have, during this halcyon 
period, men working by themselves, and 
women by themselves. Most men prefer 
this arrangement and all wise women 
prefer it too. It is true that the week- 


By RepeccA Hooper EASTMAN 


end then becomes specially interesting. 
This is as it should be. It would be 
hard for a casual visitor at a woman’s 
college on a week-end, by observing the 
students on the campus, to determine 
whether he was at a man’s or a woman's 
college. The Scotch said: 

“Love is like a dizziness 

It will not let a man 

Gang about his business.’ 

“The separate man’s and woman’s 
college guards against this continual dis- 
traction, that this instinct may not close 
in too exclusively on the growing mind 
and cause arrested intellectual develop- 
ment. But modern means of transporta- 
tion effectually remove all atmosphere 
of a monastery or nunnery from such 
colleges.” 

Both co-educational colleges and the 
separate colleges emphasized the dangers 
of this problem in a way that probably 
seemed wise at the time, but now seems 
incredible as well as amusing. ‘Twenty 
years ago, at Oberlin, which is a co- 
educational institution, the big dances 
were given for the girls by the girls. The 
poisonous male was allowed to come and 
sit discreetly in the gallery, and he look- 
ed down on a room full of girls dancing 
with each other. Such a state of affairs 
is comparable only to a sign which for- 
mer President Briggs of Radcliffe Col- 
lege saw on the first floor of an exclusive 
Boston woman’s club. The sign read: 
“Docs AND Men Nor ALLOWED ABOVE 

THE First Foor.” 

And equally amusing was the condi- 
tion which allowed women graduate stu- 
dents to attend lectures in one of the 
great colleges for men, providing that 
these women graduate students sat be- 
hind a screen where they did not show. 

Today, in the light of the refreshing 
week-ends pictured by President Park, 
these archaic customs seem farcical as 
well as funny. The boys are made as 
welcome at women’s colleges as they 
were unwelcome—years ago. In most 
of the dormitories of the women’s col- 
leges there are, besides the large draw- 
ing-rooms or living-rooms, series of small 
rooms, attractively furnished, which are 
soberly referred to as “beau parlors.” 

There is not the slightest danger, 
then, with the frequent dances, the beau 


parlors and with the automobile anni- 
hilating distance between Bryn Mawr 
and Princeton, or Smith and Mt. Hol- 
yoke and Amherst, that the boys and 
girls will not see each other. It is de- 
lightful to see Wellesley when Har- 
vard, taking advantage of a holiday, 
comes visiting. On such occasions, Wel- 
lesley resembles the most delightful sort 
of country club. All in sport clothes, 
mostly without hats, they look so happy 
and fine and clean and strong that it 
seems as if this was indeed the golden 
age for young people. 

They see each other and their meet- 
ings are made as pleasant as possible. 
And there is all the difference in the 
world between this sort of thing and the 
enforced intimacy of the daily classroom 
life together. It probably results in 
fewer marriages immediately after grad- 
uation. ‘This is in itself a good thing, 
for one of the chief arguments against 
co-educational marriages is that they are 
inclined to be stuffy. If in the daily 
routine of a co-educational college a man 
and a girl become infatuated to the ex- 
clusion of other interests, and if they 
marry immediately after graduation, and 
begin to have a family at once, it may 
mean hard work, illness and poverty for 
the woman, and for the man too great 
a strain and responsibility. Such vicis- 
situdes are bound to work something of 
a maladjustment, mentally, and each 
one of the partners in this too early mar- 
riage looks for escape outside the home, 
normally the place of refuge and solace. 


said that he considered a class of 
girls and men of the college age an 
ideal group to lecture to. The girls re- 
sponded instantly to a new idea, they 
kindled with immediate enthusiasm, and 
they were often swept off their feet by 
the infinite possibilities of the new vista. 
Whereas the men, although they saw the 
vision, were at the same time held down 
to earth by the characteristic masculine 
query, “Fine as it sounds, will it work 
out in practical life?” The resistant 
ninds of the men coupled with the in- 
spirational attitude of the girls struck an 
ideal balance. 
Now, of course, this beloved “novelist 
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who wrote psychology” was also a 
philosopher, and it is part of a philos- 
opher’s job to picture an ideal state. Ap- 
parently Professor James did not take 
into consideration President Park’s ob- 
jection to co-education, and he had no 
idea of another danger of co-education, 
because, when he wrote his essay, this 
danger was not realized. And in so far 
as the good of the world is concerned, 
it is the most serious objection of all. 

It was first voiced, only a few years 
ago, by Mr. Rollo Walter Brown, who 
considers that co-education as it exists 
today stands in the way of the ultimate 
progress of civilization! 


objection to co-education in a way 
that is rather startling—if you 


v, Paice 0 BROWN states his 


. happen to have forgotten that fine arts, 


literature and the languages are some- 
times referred to as the humanities. 
Professor Brown quarrels with co-educa- 
tion because it is making men less hu- 
mane at the very time when the world 
needs men who are more humane than 
they have ever been before. 

If the matter had ever been brought 
to his attention, the sodawater clerk who 
invented the Gertrude Ederle Banana 
Sundae would probably think that what 
Professor Brown really meant was that 
co-education had resulted, as far as the 
men were concerned, in a return to the 
habits of cavemen, and that the col- 
lege Sophomore in a co-educational in- 
stitution would express his admiration 
for a feminine classmate, not by asking 
her to go on a hike, but by dragging her 
across the campus by her hair—if it 
wasn’t bobbed. 

What Professor Brown means, and 





Courtesy of Wellesley College, 


seems actually to have proved (in “Co- 
education Versus Literature’), is that 
co-education has marked off the field of 
knowledge in a way that is detrimental 
to men. Certain studies come to be 
thought of as men’s subjects; certain 
others as women’s subjects. The hu- 
manities are regarded as women’s sub- 
jects to such an extent that such classes 
are attended almost exclusively by wom- 
en. Even though a man had the soul 
of a poet, and longed to devote his days 
and years to literature, he would, on ac- 
count of this prejudice, rush forth and 
try to become violently interested in 
hydraulics, or some other supposedly 
masculine subject in which he had not 
even a secondary interest. So—even if 
Professor James could have succeeded in 
finding a class of boys and girls where 
“love was not a dizziness” he would 
have either a preponderance of girls or a 
preponderance of men, and his perfect 
balance would be lost. 

These are not idle generalizations of 
Professor Brown’s. The Senior class of 
a certain state university, in the entire 
field of literatures, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German and English 
had in its enrollment many girls and just 
exactly one man. 

The men in these colleges, says Mr. 
Brown, miss any real acquaintance with 
such record of spiritual glory as human 
beings have made, and for the length 
of their lives they suffer from emotional 
undernourishment or emotional perver- 
sion. They spend four years in college 
without ever reading a great book of 
prose or poetry, without having seen an 
important play of any kind, and without 
having heard any good music. Where- 
ever co-education goes, the humane 
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studies have come to be looked on as 
“ladylike subjects’ and the cause of hu- 
mane learning suffers an absolute loss. 

To drive home the seriousness of this 
charge, one paragraph of Professor 
Brown’s statistics must be quoted. 

“When we have brought together all 
of the men who majored in English in 
the graduating classes reported from the 
University of Oregon, Colorado College, 
Northwestern University, Carleton Col- 
lege, Knox College, the University of 
Illinois, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Oberlin College, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Allegheny College, Syracuse 
University, Swarthmore College, Mid- 
dlebury College, Tufts College and 
Boston University, we have not so 
many, by two, as majored in English in 
the one Senior class at Dartmouth Col- 
lege! And Dartmouth does not stand 
at the top in percentages among the 
men’s colleges, either in English alone, 
or in all the literatures and languages 
taken together.” 

It is hard for any reasonable person 
to disagree with Professor Brown in his 
conclusion that so far as official co-edu- 
cation is concerned, we “are confronted 
with the prospect of a race in which the 
male has ceased to be linguistically self- 
expressive.” 


ESIDES these two objections to 
co-education, namely that the 
strain of propinquity is too great 
during the college age, and that the 
presence of girls drives men out from 
the humane courses, there are less serious 
but still important social objections to 
co-education. Of these, one of the fore- 
most is sometimes called the vice-presi- 


dential. That (Continued on page 43) 
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The Sophomores of Wellesley College come out across the lawn to serenade the Freshmen 








Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham standing by a campaign billboard on the old Fisher plantation in Walker County, Texas 
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“Too Gallant a Walk” 


The Campaign Experience of a Defeated Candidate Who 
Found the Road to the United States Senate Still 
Barred to Women Just Because They're Women 


HIS year it has been my priv- 
ilege to join that goodly com- 
pany of women who have pre- 
sented themselves as candidates 
for seats in the United States 
Senate, and with them I have been 
listed, when the election returns were 
all in, as having ‘“‘also ran.””’ A growing 
Rankin of 


company it is—Jeannette 
Montana, Anne Martin of Nevada, 
Anna Dickie Olesen of Minnesota, 


Jessie Jack Hooper of Wisconsin, Izetta 
Jewell Brown of West Virginia, Belle 
Kearney of Mississippi, Florence Allen 
of Ohio and now me of Texas. No 
woman has as yet won to a seat in that 
exalted body. It has been frivolously 
said that when women came into the 
barber shops to have their long tresses 
shorn, man stood up to give to them the 
last seat he had reserved for himself. 
But this is not true. It is still a man’s 
world in the United States Senate. 
When I was president of the Texas 
Equal Suffrage Association the Legisla- 
ture “cursed” us suffragists “with a 
granted prayer”—that is, having long 
prayed for a state referendum on suf- 
frage, we suddenly had it presented to 
us at a very awkward moment, and in a 
manner that practically guaranteed its 
defeat. After a whirlwind campaign, I 





By MINNIE FisHER CUNNINGHAM 


went home to rest my spirit as only home 
can rest it. Around the old place many 
of the Negro families still live who were 
my father’s slaves before the Civil War. 
One old man of ripe years came to see 
me. ‘Uncle George,” said I, “how did 
you vote on the Suffrage Amendment?” 

“Voted again’ it, Miss Minnie,” said 
he. 

“Well, will you tell me why you did 
that when you knew that I was simply 
killing myself working for it?” 

“*Cause I knowed Cap’n [my father ] 
would expec’ me to protec’ Miss Sallie 
[my mother] an’ you gals [myself and 
my three sisters—all but one married, 
all over—well, over thirty!] from havin’ 
to go to de polls,” he replied. 

I heaped scorn and indignation upon 
his poor, simple, defenseless old head in 
one blazing demand that he tell me what 
was wrong with the polls that women 
shouldn’t go there. 

“Oh, Miss Minnie,” he said deprecat- 
ingly but stubbornly, “dat’s too gallant 
a walk for a lady to take!” 

With the passing years suffrage has 
been achieved and many another goal 
attained by women eager to taste the 
experience of life lived as an “equal” 
to the lords of creation. And as I, in 
company with my sisters, have gone up 





to storm and take barriers in our way, 
each time 1 remember dear old simple, 
stubborn “Uncle George’”’ ; and his ‘“Too 
gallant a walk for a lady to take” comes 
back to me in the form of a question, “Is 
this too gallant a walk for the ladies to 
take?” Always the results of the first 
endeavor seem to prove that “Uncle 
George” was right. But always in the 
end a path is beaten by the leaders up 
which the feet of younger generations 
go naturally. 

Inevitably this will be true of this last 
stronghold and women will some day sit 
representing their states in that august 
body, the United States Senate. But up 
to now it has proven “Too gallant a 
walk for the ladies to take” with a 
vengeance. 

The women who have offered them- 
selves for this position have not been un- 
trained women. It has not been on the 
basis of unfitness that our states have 
turned us down. In my own state, I 
walked the plank to the tune of “It’s a 
man’s job. She is an admirable char- 
acter but she can’t be elected because 
she is a woman.” 

Besides myself there were five can- 
didates—the incumbent, former Senator 
Earle B. Mayfield; Congressman-at- 
large Jeff MeLemore; two Congress- 
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men, the Hon. Tom Blanton and the 
Hon. Tom Connally ; and a former com- 
mander of the American Legion, Colonel 
Alvin Owsley. Each of these contest- 
ants had certain advantages in the race: 
One owned a small newspaper, three 
were already in office and had their 
franked letters and printed matter and 
their supporting organizations ready for 
the race, one was counting heavily on 
the ex-soldiers’ vote. And by tacit con- 
sent apparently all entered into “a gen- 
tleman’s agreement”’ that “she can’t be 
elected because she’s a woman.” 

It began earlier. When, before open- 
ing my campaign, I called on certain 
leading men of the state with whom I 
have cooperated in various other cam- 
paigns to ask support and advice in mine, 
everyone of them in his own way 
assured me that I would be defeated, 
and when asked why, replied: “Because 
you are a woman.” Now so far as | 
know no man of the lot ever said pub- 
licly or privately that I as an individual 
could not serve my state creditably in 
the Senate. Many men said publicly 
that my platform was the best offered, 
that my speeches were the only ones 
which dealt with issues and not per- 
sonalities, and that my discussion of 
problems of government was more clar- 
ifying than had been heard on the 
stump in a political campaign in many 
years. Newspapers joined the chorus of 
praise of my platform and campaign 
speeches, and if compliments had 
counted in the election, I would have 
won hands down. But always the finale 
was the same—‘“She can’t win because 
she’s a woman.” 


Opening the Campaign 


Y campaign was opened on 
M March 2 in the county seat of 

my old home county, that being 
traditional tactics. The courthouse was 
decorated with bunting and palms and 
spring flowers, and had been swept and 
garnished so that it hardly knew itself. 
The women of the county said trium- 
phantly, ‘““Mrs. Cunningham’s campaign 
is already a success, it has caused the 
courthouse windows to be washed!” To 
this initial meeting many friends came 
from other parts of the state, it was pre- 
sided over by the Democratic county 
chairman and I was presented to the 
audience and to the state as “Walker 
candidate for the United 
States Senate” by Walker County’s 
“first citizen,’ a man the state has de- 
lighted to honor. My presentation was 
greeted with kindly applause by the 
neighborly crowds that filled the seats, 
the jury box, the aisles and the door- 
ways. At the close of my speech they 
gave me a great ovation. People 
crowded up to shake hands with me; 
they gathered in little knots to discuss 
my platform; they buttonholed members 
of my family to tell them how great was 


County’s 


their admiration of my ability, and 
frankly and fairly enough they told their 
honest doubts that any woman had as 
yet the training and information to serve 
her state as a United States Senator. 
Many said outright, ‘We came to hear 
‘Miss Minnie’, to help to honor her by 
having a big meeting for the opening 
of her campaign, but we did not intend 
to vote for her. Now we are for her 
wholeheartedly.” 


A Characteristic Meeting 


HIS meeting was characteristic of 
so many others in the campaign 
that it became symbolic in my 
mind. Courthouse, kindly crowd, cour- 
teous attention, great enthusiasm, open 
surprise at the quality of my platform 
and the range of my information about 
affairs of government. And out of it 
came the second sentence which echoed 
about the state—‘‘You will be the choice 
of the voters if you are able to get your 
platform and your campaign speech 
heard by a sufficient number.” 

In order to encourage a discussion of 
issues and problems of government and 
to have something in the nature of a 
state-wide forum, I followed the prac- 
tice after each of my speeches of calling 
for questions from the audience. For- 
tunately, this practice operated to con- 
vince people that I had written my own 
platform and my own speech, something 
it had not occurred to me would be 
doubted. And for my part it served to 
cement my already firm belief in the in- 
terest of the people in a discussion of 
real issues, and their genuine apprecia- 
tion of a straightforward presentation 
of an honest point of view. I say this 
in spite of the fact that the two winning 
candidates indulged in no such discus- 
sion, but spent their time in vilification, 
and such presentation of issues as they 
gave could be and was interpreted by 
supporters of opposite sides of those 
issues as being in harmony with their 
beliefs! 

When, for the first time, I opened the 
meeting for questions, my knees smote 
together with dismay and fright. “Oh. 
suppose I can’t answer their questions!” 
my inner woman cried in anguish. It 
was a relief, therefore, to have the very 
first question of all come in lighter vein, 
from the newspaper men present. “Is 
that a real rabbit’s foot you are wear- 
ing?” they called out at once. That 
broke the ice and questions of a more 
serious nature followed. Right then I 
learned to look forward to that part of 
my meetings as most interesting both to 
me and to the audiences, and by the 
range of questions and the attention 
given to the discussion, I rejoiced to 
recognize that real interest in public 
affairs which cynics say no longer exists. 

The main questions occurred over and 
over again. “What is the connection 
between the League of Nations and the 
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World Court?” “What is the reason 
for the occupation of Nicaragua by our 
Marines?” ‘Are you for the McNary- 
Haugen bill?” with a general discussion 
of the theory that it is not overproduc- 
tion but underconsumption which has 
created the agricultural surplus problem. 
“The Esch-Cummins Act”—‘The Mc- 
Masters Tariff Resolution’ —‘‘The re- 
apportionment of congressional repre- 
sentation’”—these were all discussed by 
both urban and rural voters. 

My opening meeting was March 2, 
and immediately, on March 3 and 5, I 
made three other speeches. After that a 
sudden family illness and bereavement 
removed me completely from the cam- 
paign for two whole months and left me 
dazed and detached. For six more 
weeks I went automatically through the 
motions of being a candidate, until the 
momentum of the campaign forced me 
to pull myself together. 


Rough Political Seas 
B* now it was the middle of June, 


with the Democratic National 

Convention meeting June 28 in 
my own state. Now the frail bark of 
my campaign was tossed violently upon 
a political sea made rough by the presi- 
dential candidacy of Alfred E. Smith, 
the bitter opposition being offered to it 
in the state by one faction, the equally 
stormy support given by another faction, 
and the furious activity of a third fac- 
tion whose position as to whether it was 
for or against Smith constituted the chief 


subject of speculation wherever the 
politically minded were gathered to- 
gether. But I joined no faction, only 


clarified my own position whenever I 
was asked by reporters or audiences. 
And all the while a quietly growing 


strength and popularity characterized 
my campaign and_ encouraged my 
friends. 

Leaving the National Democratic 


Convention behind and taking to the 
campaign trail again in my little car, I 
at once proceeded to restate my party 
allegiance, taking occasion to discuss not 
only the two candidates but the funda- 
mental differences between the two 
parties, and launching a drive for an 
understanding of the issues not only in 
the senatorial race but in the presi- 
dential race as well, which aroused great 
enthusiasm wherever I spoke. Cominz 
on top of the quiet and stable growth 
of my campaign in the weeks that were 
gone, this enthusiasm seemed so certain 
to take me into the second primary that 
old political prophets in the state who 
value their reputation as such risked it 
to say of a surety I would get that far 
at least. My audiences increased in size 
and interest, newspapers sent their re- 
porters to trail me and wire in daily 
stories, and friends writing to other 
friends assured each other joyously that 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Equal Rights or Easier Work ? 


Are Working Women Handicapped by Protective Labor 
Laws? The Women’s Bureau Answers 


O labor laws bring hardship 

to wage-earning women? 

For two years now the 

Women’s Bureau has been 

studying the effect of such 
laws on the employment of women. 
Their agents have interviewed twelve 
hundred women workers to discover just 
what does result: whether, for instance, 
Carlotta Nardini lost her job in the knit- 
ting mill when limitation of her work 
to forty-eight hours a week made it im- 
possible for her to put in overtime; 
whether Bertha Lipsky had her place in 
the hosiery department taken by a man 
when New York limited her working 
hours to nine in any one day, and 
whether Mrs. O’Ryan, who is wonder- 
ing what she can find to do now that the 
children are growing up, would actually 
get a job reading electric meters if the 
laws of her state permitted it. 

It has been violently and vociferously 
claimed that labor legislation causes un- 
just discrimination against the woman 
worker, and the National Woman’s 
Party is sponsor for an Equal Rights 
Amendment, introduced into Congress 
by Senator Charles W. Curtis, which is 
designed to wipe out at one stroke all 
legal distinctions between men and wom- 
en. The Woman’s Party apparently be- 
lieves that laws limiting the employment 
of women in industry are but the first 
step in a tremendous campaign to pro- 
tect—i.e., to handicap—all women work- 
ers, physician, lawyer and artist, as well 
as salesgirl and millworker, so that no 
woman will be able to compete with 
men in an occupation. On the face of it 
this seems absurd, but any serious con- 
tention that women are being unfairly 
handicapped in their efforts to earn a liv- 
ing deserves equally serious considera- 
tion, 

The Women’s Bureau, following the 
agitation at the Second Women’s Indus- 
trial Conference, held in Washington in 
1926, undertook to give this considera- 
tion. In a detailed report of five hun- 
dred pages, “The Effects of Labor 
Legislation on the Employment Oppor- 
tunities of Women,” the ghost of unfair 
discrimination is effectively laid. Here 
are neither impassioned arguments nor 
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isolated cases; here is the unequivocal 
evidence from establishments employing 
in all more than 650,000 men and wom- 
en that those cases where laws have been 
found to work any hardship are so few 
as to give comfort only to the most 
fanatic. 

To make the study as impartial as pos- 
sible, Miss Mary Anderson, director of 
the Women’s Bureau, called in a com- 
mittee of outside advisers consisting of 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, well known for 
her industrial studies for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
manager of the bureau of information of 
the Southeastern Railways and formerly 
United States Commissioner of Labor, 
and Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, psycholo- 
gist and industrial engineer. The inves- 
tigation itself was conducted and the 
report prepared under the direction of 
Miss Mary N. Winslow. Among the 
experts who cooperated with the Bureau 
were Miss Nelle Swartz, director of the 
bureau of women in industry of the 
New York State Department of Labor, 
and Miss Charlotte Carr, head of the 
bureau of women and children of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor. 
Since the completion of the field work in 
December, 1926, the statisticians have 


been busy analyzing the enormous 
amount of information collected from 
1,661 establishments in 179 towns and 
cities in eleven states. 

Laws limiting the number of hours a 
day or the hours between which a wom- 
an may work, exist in all but four states 
—Alabama, Iowa, Florida and West 
Virginia. The hour laws of Georgia 
and North Carolina apply to men and 
women alike, so that these cannot be 
held to create any special problem for 
women as a class. Great differences exist 
among the states in the nature of their 
labor laws, and the Women’s Bureau 
chose the states for special study with 
the view to furnishing as representative 
a picture as possible of the situation of 
the women most affected by these laws. 
As a matter of fact, of the eight and a 
half million working women, only about 
one-third are covered by legislation. 
Most of these women are engaged in 
manufacturing, although an important 
group is to be found in trade and smaller 
numbers in transportation. Other 
groups which are affected include wait- 
resses, women pharmacists, printers and 
elevator operators. 


O study the major group, the 22.6 

per cent employed in factories, five 

typical women-employing  indus- 
tries were investigated. These were the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, of 
clothing, of electrical products, of ho- 
siery, and of paper boxes. The manu- 
facture of boots and shoes and the manu- 
facture of clothing represent well-or- 
ganized industries, while paper-box 
manufacturing is an example of an un- 
organized industry employing a large 
number of women on unskilled opera- 
tions. Clothing manufacture ranks 
first of all industries in the country in 
the number of women employed, while 
the manufacture of knit goods ranks 
third. In both of these occupations 
more than half the workers are women. 
The manufacture of electrical products 
was studied because this industry has de- 
veloped so rapidly during the past fifteen 
years and is offering an increasingly 
wide field for employment of women. It 
ranks ninth in number of women em- 
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ployed. In the making of boots and 
shoes, women have been employed for 
many-years although they are in the mi- 
nority among the workers (36.7 per 
cent). This work presents many proc- 
esses on which either men or women 
can be employed, but there are very 
definite traditions as to what is a man’s 
work and what a woman’s in this occu- 
pation. 

The states in which studies were 
made were California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York and Rhode Island, selected 
because of their industrial prominence. 
Each industry was studied in two or 
more of these states, one having consid- 
erable legislation affecting women in the 
specific industries and the other having 
little or none. 


N four states with laws limiting 
] women’s working week to 48 or 50 

hours, information was secured from 
156 establishments employing 24,216 
women. In only two of these 156 estab- 
lishments was there any indication that 
the employment of women had been 
lessened by the passing of the hour law. 
Just nine women were affected out of 
the total of more than 24,000 women 
who might have been. In the face of 
such evidence, can any reasonable per- 
son get agitated over the hardships im- 
posed upon women workers by hour 
laws? Every change, legal or industrial, 
is bound to make difficulties for certain 
persons. The hour laws seem to have 
made less difficulty than the minimum 
maladjustments that might have been 
expected. 

Legislation limiting women’s hours to 
50 a week practically eliminates over- 
time for women and reduces the num- 
ber of plants requiring overtime from 
men. Aside from shortening the hours 
of work and eliminating the possibility 
of overtime, such legislation actually 
leads to the increased em- 
ployment of women, 
since a larger force must 
be hired than would be 
the case if it were legally 
possible to employ women 
overtime during a rush of 
work. 

The Women’s Bureau 
found that in some types 
of manufacturing women 
are becoming more im- 
portant while in others 
their prominence is dimin- 
ishing. This changing 
position of women in in- 
dustry is due to complex 
causes, labor conditions, 
costs, development of ma- 
chinery, introduction of 
new products, “but not 
including legislation limit- 
ing women’s hours of 
work,” 
categorical statements, the 





In one of its few Courtesy of the Women’s Bureau 
A factory worker 


report concludes that “such legislation 
has played no part in determining the 
opportunities open to women in the in- 
dustries studied.” 

It was quite generally observed that 
the more advanced employers are defi- 
nitely ahead of the legal requirements. 
Last winter when New York State cut 
the number of hours women could work 
—from 54 to 4914 a week, the depart- 
ment stores of New York City were 
thrown into no confusion over readjust- 
ments of schedules. They were already 
ahead of the law. A specific legal re- 
quirement, as the agents of the Women’s 
Bureau discovered, works not so much 
upon the main body of employers as it 
does upon the laggards, to bring them up 
to the practice of their more efficient 
competitors. Not the law, but the em- 
ployers’ standards as to how women 
should be employed, govern women’s 
chances of getting a job. 

This is particularly evident in consid- 
ering night work for women. Employ- 
ers, generally, do not like to employ 
women at night. It is arbitrary to claim 
that states prohibiting night work for 
women, for example, New York and 
Massachusetts, are limiting opportunities 
for women to any large degree when the 
evidence from states with no such laws 
shows so definitely that employers do not 
want women for night work. In IIli- 
nois, for example, where night work is 
not prohibited, only 259 women were 
found so employed. In the industries 
studied, there seems no evidence that 
night work laws had any serious effect 
upon the employment of women. 

Waitresses present a particular prob- 
lem in relation to night work. The jobs 
in the high-grade restaurants open at 
night, where the tipping is high, might 
seem closed to waitresses in states pro- 
hibiting employment of women at night. 
To get at the facts, the Bureau went in- 
to three states to study 198 restaurants 
employing more than two 
thousand men and women 
in each state. California 
limits the hours per day 
and per week but permits 
women to work at night; 
New York generally pro- 
hibits night work except 
in hotel restaurants; IIli- 
nois permits a seven-day 
week and night work. 
From such different legal 
provisions much the same 
situation emerged. Few 
waiters were found to 
work longer hours than 
those allowed for wait- 
resses, and seldom were 
either waiters or wait- 
resses employed for all 
seven days of the week. 
Everywhere the first-class 
restaurants employed men, 
probably because employ- 
ers and patrons prefer the 
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An elevator operator 


service of men. In the _ tea-rooms, 
women were customarily employed, 
while men and women both were found 
in the cheaper restaurants. Only three 
out of 111 superior restaurants men- 
tioned legal restrictions on women’s 
work as one of the reasons for employing 
men. 

Two celebrated cases of injustices due 
to unwise application of labor laws have 
appeared in New York. When the state 
laws prohibiting night work were ap- 
plied to women printers, these women 
were automatically barred from the best 
jobs in the offices of the morning news- 
papers. They were members of an oc- 
cupational group for which night work 
appears essential and their strong union 
organization was in itself sufficient pro- 
tection against exploitation. Their 
numbers were not great but their pro- 
tests had valid cause. In 1921 they were 
exempted from this law and their op- 
portunities became legally equal to those 
of the men printers. The other case, 
which caused much excitement at the 
time, centered around the 149 women 
discharged by the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company because of the diff- 
culties of fitting the demands of trans- 
portation into the legal hours for 
women’s work. 


some disadvantage from hour 

laws are women pharmacists, 
and it is questionable whether such laws 
should be applied to them, although the 
major difficulty for this small group 
grows out of the public’s apparent dis- 
trust of women. ‘The public wants its 
pills made by men, or at least employers 
think this is true. In these cases it is 
clear that laws worked out for the fac- 
tory employee may easily prove undesir- 
able or even unjust if extended care- 
lessly to entirely different occupations— 
in other words, that wise laws are 
framed to meet the situation. 

In the fifty-four department stores 
studied by the Bureau, there were only 
four instances (and these complicated by 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Harris & Ewing, Washington 


THE LAME DUCK CONGRESS 


On Capitol Hill, the Boulder Dam Bill Passes, and the Kellogg 
Peace Pact and the Cruiser Building Bill Pull the 


December 18, 1928. 
O out-of-town friends who 
envy me my residence in the 
capital because “it must be so 
exciting to live in Washington 
where you can actually see the 
President,” I am moved to retort “But 
all the best Presidential shows are put 
on somewhere else; in the Black Hills, 

or Brule, or the Virginia mountains.” 
Here in Washington we often see the 
President and the President-elect walk- 
ing along the street just like anybody 
else, yes. But too much like anybody 
else. We see them as_ well-tailored, 
dignified men, but we never see them in 
the dramatic moments pictured in the 
Sunday rotogravures. How does Mr. 
Coolidge really look in that ten-gallon 
hat? And what wouldn’t we have 
given to see the embarrassed and ample 
Mr. Hoover being fervently folded to 
the breast of President Ayora of 


Ecuador in the characteristic Latin- 
American greeting! 

It seems unfair that Mr. Coolidge 
should part from us next March, leaving 





Senators This Way and T hat 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


in Our memories only the picture of a 
plain American man strolling down F 
Street of an afternoon, or standing on 
a platform reading a speech to one of 
our endless conventions. Surely he owes 
it to us to appear in public in some 
of those piquant and colorful costumes 
which he wears on vacations. Given 
my choice, | would suggest for this ap- 
pearance the outfit in which he wenr 
quail shooting down in Virginia over 
the Thanksgiving holiday. On that oc- 
casion, newspaper photographs showed 
him in a broad-brimmed Western hat 
which seemed to have frightened the 
Virginia quail out of reach: stiff collar, 
four-in-hand tie, riding boots; his gun 
held in the curve of one arm as grace- 
fully as a débutante carries her bouquet. 


The prevailing colors, we read, were the 
creamy white so popular this season (hat 


and gloves), yellow (tie) and green 
(leather jacket). The citizens of the 


states, we feel, have been distinctly fa- 


vored in seeing a far different Mr. 


Coolidge from the one we know here. 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge re- 





turned from the Swannanoa Club in 
Virginia and the second session of the 
Seventieth Congress convened almost im- 
mediately. A dull beginning. A ten- 
thousand word message from the Presi- 
dent recording accomplishments of the 
past and hopes for the future. Boulder 
Dam debate droned on again as if the 
first session had ended only the day be- 
fore. The map showing the Colorado 
River region had been dusted off and 
hung again on the back wall of the 
Senate chamber, from which it was re- 
moved only when, on December 14, the 
passage of the Swing-Johnson bill by a 
vote of 64 to 11 ended the seven-year 
battle; and I wager there are less than 
a dozen senators who know in what 
state the proposed dam site is located. 
The bill is now in conference, which 
will decide the most important issue in- 
volved: whether the Government or 
private interests are to control the sale 
and distribution of power. As passed 
by the House last spring the bill pro- 
vided for Government construction and 
operation. It must have been a bitter 
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pill for Senator Johnson and the ad- 
vocates of public power development to 
swallow the Senate provision leaving it 
to the Secretary of the Interior to de- 
termine the all-important question of 
Federal or private operation of the 
power site. The threat of a presidential 
veto loomed if Federal operation had 
been compulsory in the measure, mak- 
ing compromise necessary. Flood con- 
trol for the protection of residents in the 
lower Colorado basin is the first object 
of the bill, and the important thing, 
according to its proponents, was to get 
the dam built. It has been one of the 
perennial projects before Congress for 
the last seven years. 

Boulder Dam, except to Senator 
Johnson, who brought it through one 
of the stubbornest filibusters on record, 
Senator Ashurst and the highly paid lob- 
byists of the private power interests who 
have fought it from the beginning, was 
a dull subject, involving the expenditure 
of only $165,000,000 in Government 
funds to be repaid by the sale of power. 

Up on the Hill, the talk is all of the 
navy cruiser bill which, if it passes, will 
cost the Government $274,000,000 with 
no return except perhaps greater peace 
of mind to those fearful souls who put 
their trust in ships and guns; of the 
Kellogg-Briand multilateral peace treaty 
which is sure to pass, but later rather 
than sooner; and of farm relief, if, as 
and when. 

Foreign affairs occupy the attention 
of Congress more than at any time since 
the war. The President’s annual mes- 
sage placed foreign relations second only 
to national prosperity as subjects to be 
discussed in their relative importance. 

I do not recall whether Senators 
Moses and Reed of Missouri were in the 
Senate when the President’s message 
was read. Either they overlooked the 
section explaining the Kellogg-Briand 
treaty, or they think his opinion on its 
implications, those vague and dreadful 
implications which lurk back of every 
innocent declaration, is worthless. 


Kellogg Pact and Defense 
Hiss is what President Coolidge 


said, repeating and emphasizing 
the explanations of Secretary 
Kellogg who ought to know something 
about the treaty which bears his name: 
“Tt does not supersede our inalienable 
sovereign right and duty of national de- 
fense or undertake to commit us before 
the event to any mode of action which 
the Congress might decide to be wise if 
ever the treaty should be broken.” 
Eleven days later Senator Reed 
emerged from a meeting of the Foreign 
Relations committee which was con- 
sidering the treaty, cordially greeted the 
assembled reporters, and admitted his 
apprehensions thus: 
“I want to be sure that the United 
States by adhering to this multilateral 


treaty will do nothing to impair its right 
to protect the Monroe Doctrine or 
to fully defend its rights. I want to be 
sure we are not impliedly obligating 
ourselves to go to the aid of a nation 
which may be attacked.” Professor 
Philip Marshall Brown in a letter to 
Senator Moses, warned that by ratifying 
the pact the United States might be 
obligating itself to join the League of 
Nations in taking action against an ag- 
gressor nation. 


The Old Irreconcilables 


HE mere mention of “League” 

still frightens Mr. Reed _ into 

a dreadful state. Both Sena- 
tors apparently believe Professor Brown 
knows more about the multilateral 
treaty than do President Coolidge 
and Secretary Kellogg. They joined 
hands over the party fence; they 
introduced a resolution which set forth 
exactly what Secretary Kellogg has said 
is implicit in the treaty: the right of 
self-defense, and freedom of independent 
action, in case of violation. 

Once again Moses and Reed played 
the rdle of isolationists. But dramati- 
cally enough, Senator Borah this time 
was their chief opponent. He was de- 
cidedly irritated that they showed so lit- 
tle appreciation of the real meaning of 
the treaty, such a desire to conjure up 
bogies out of its simple declaration 
against war as a national policy. “On 
what theory,” he asked with some logic, 
“do you imply an obligation to go to 
war from a treaty which pledges a na- 
tion not to go to war?” Again he 
pointed out that if any signatory nation 
violates the treaty the situation is ex- 
actly as if it had not been signed so 
far as freedom of action for the United 
States is involved; except that the force 
of public opinion throughout the world 
would be against the violator. 

It was too much to hope that the 
Senate would consent to renounce war 
as a national policy without preliminary 
viewings with alarm on the part of some 
of the old irreconcilables. The small 
group of professional reservationists see 
preservation of “traditional American 
policy” as the paramount issue of Ameri- 
can life. They would keep it unchanged 
at all costs as something once handed 
to the country complete as the Ten 
Commandments on the tables of stone, 
never to be further developed. It might 
be pointed out to them, for they are 
sincere, that the projects of to-day may 
become the “traditional policy” of some 
years hence. But Senators Moses and 
Reed imply that George Washington 
would never have signed the treaty with- 
out a perfect flock of safeguards. 

Although the first definite attack on 
the floor of the Senate came from a 
Democrat, there is no sign of concerted 
party opposition. Most of the Demo- 
crats have lined up behind the trea‘y 
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as heartily as if it had not come out of 
a Republican administration. 

Although President Coolidge wants 
the peace treaty and the navy bill con- 
sidered each as if the other did not exist, 
debate on the two was interwoven from 
the first. One persistent rumor has it 
that the big navy group, fearing that 
su.e weak-minded souls would argue 
that passage of the treaty would make 
the fifteen new cruisers unnecessary, 
have made a deal to hold off their fire 
on the treaty if the treaty opponents 
will return the favor when the navy bill 
is up. 

The President’s declaration that he 
favors passage of the bill without the 
time clause providing for construction 
of the cruisers by 1932 came as a shock 
to the big navy group, although they 
found some comfort in his reiteration 
that the building program is for neces- 
sary replacements and “constitutes no 
enlargement. of our navy.” In one 
sentence Mr. Coolidge lumped all the 
confused mass of arguments on relative 
naval strength. “According to generally 
accepted standards,” he declared in his 
message to Congress, “our navy is de- 
ficient in cruisers.” If anything was 
learned from the lamented Geneva con- 
ference of 1927, it was the futility of 
arguing national defense in terms of 


parity. 


Matching Naval Strength 


UCH “parity” as is constantly 

urged by big navy men in Con- 

gress, parity of ship for ship and 
gun for gun, may be no parity at all in 
a particular situation calling for longer 
range ships for one belligerent nation 
than its opponent, for example. National 
needs, geographic situations, economic re- 
sources all enter into this question of 
parity; over it naval experts wrangle 
interminably. Viscount Lee of Fare- 
ham, who is pleasantly remembered in 
Washington as a member of the British 
delegation to the 1921 conference, even 
got ahead of our own Mr. Fred Britten 
in the suggestion that armament con- 
ferences should be taken out of the 
hands of professional naval experts and 
turned over to the statesmen who de- 
termine national policies. Viscount Lee 
also made one remark which it is to be 
hoped will be read into the Congress- 
ional Record: “What's the use quib- 
bling about the relative strength of the 
two fleets when in any future con- 
tingency the American and British fleets 
will certainly be found alongside each 
other?” 

The reaction to the somewhat brash 
action of Chairman Britten of the 
House Naval Affairs committee in com- 
municating to Premier Stanley Baldwin 
his suggestion for a naval limitations 
conference between committees of Con- 
gress and Parliament would have been 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“Sunset” 


THE WomaAN’s JOURNAL 


The Story of a Young Wife’s Choice of Riches 


ARGARET knew 
from long expe- 
rience that if she 
put Robert’s 
nightie through 

the wringer the buttons would 
pop off, but she felt at that 
moment as though something 
must give way, and how much 
better a button than her self- 
control. 

“Damn!” she said, as the 
little white disk flew across the 
laundry. 

Somehow, the unaccustomed 
expletive made the damp, dark 
place seem brighter, and the 
heat less oppressive; so she de- 
liberately ground off another, to 
the same profane accompani- 
ment, looking round to see 
whether Jerry had drifted in. 
Jerry was four, and fond of 
adding to his vocabulary any 
sounds that smacked of pro- 
fanity. But she was alone. 
Margaret, illogically, was 
slightly disappointed. After 
all, what is the use of a‘‘damn” 
if no one hears it? 

Round and round went the 
wringer, grinding out an assortment of 
diapers, slips and stockings; all the baby 
accessories that seem so unromantic by 
the time there are three babies in the 
household. Several pieces, she noticed, 
needed mending. Round and round in 
rhythm went Margaret’s thoughts: 
“Darns and diapers, darns and diapers, 
darns and diapers.” She rather liked 
the silly alliteration, and supplemented it 
with, “Drudgery, debts and disillusion.” 
The metric beat was ruined, but the last 
word pleased her fancy and stuck. 

Here, indeed, was food for some long, 
long thoughts, with the dull, steamy 
laundry for “atmosphere.” 

Half-heartedly, Margaret fought 
against the desire to feast on her woes. 
Vainly she repeated the cure for mel- 
ancholy—given at the last meeting of 
the Woman’s Club by a Swami in a 
yellow pinafore:—“I am filled with 
Eternal Joy! I am filled with Eternal 
Joy!” She was supposed to take a deep 
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She had been working on a newspaper—then one spring 
afternoon John had walked into her life 


breath after each repetition of this cheer- 
ful statement, but the wringer made her 
grunt instead, and on the last word a 
big bead of perspiration ran down into 
her eye. It was so like a tear that 
Margaret felt more remote than ever 
from Eternal Joy. She decided that her 
chief need was a good cry, and proceeded 
to have it. 

Carefully avoiding the real cause of 
her mood, she cried for totally different, 
though entirely logical, reasons. First, 
she wept on account of her one maid, 
Mary, who had not only chosen to have 
a sick mother on Saturday, of all days, 
but had gone off at half-an-hour’s notice, 
leaving the children’s dinner on the 
stove, and the baby’s washing un- 
touched. Then, helped somewhat by 
the fact that the dinner was over and 
the washing finished, she became more 
impersonal, and switched her grievance 
to the almost total darkness of the laun- 
dry. This, she remembered, was all be- 


cause when they built the house John 
had decided that utility should be sacri- 
ficed for beauty, insisting that it should 
snuggle close to the ground, much to the 
detriment of the cellar windows. Again, 
still refusing to admit the real reason, 
she had a violent, culminating outburst 
over nothing at all. 

Then, feeling that at last she had 
accomplished something, she picked up 
the basket of wet garments, and emerged 
into the upper world of light and heat. 

She dropped her load on the grass with 
a thump, wiped her face, pushed 
back the loose tendrils of hair, 
curly with dampness, and took 
her periodic inventory of the 
family. 

Peace prevailed. Robbie was 
still asleep on the porch. John 
Junior, odorous with mosquito- 
defying lavender oil, was grub- 
bing contentedly in his pen un- 
der the willow. Jerry’s blue 
suit was flitting about a neigh- 
bor’s garden. As for John 
Senior—ah! and here at last 
she came face to face with the 
real trouble—John Senior was 
playing golf at his new and 
expensive Country Club, and 
with him was Mildred Riley, past mis- 
tress in the art of falling in love with 
other women’s charming and successful 
husbands. 

Margaret spread the diapers on the 
grass to bleach, feeling almost sorry for 
them, that they must endure the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. Then she reflected 
that it would be equally hot on the golf 
course, and the thought gave her distinct 
satisfaction. Mildred’s complexion could 
never stand the strain of such humid 
heat. It was easy to imagine, however, 
just how that expert lady would handle 
the situation. There would be a furtive 
and apprehensive examination of her dis- 
solving beauty. Then— 

“John, dear, you do look so tired. 
You really shouldn’t exert yourself on a 
day like this. You won’t be fit for your 
concert tomorrow night, and it would 
break my heart if you did less than your 
wonderful best. Don’t you think it 
would be better to rest for a little on 
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the veranda, and have tea? It’s so much 
cooler there, and we can have a nice 
talk.” 

Of course John would love that, even 
more than he loved his somewhat re- 
cently acquired golf, and of course he 
would be only too ready to enjoy a de- 
licious téte-a-téte, during which Mildred 
would understand him as no other 
woman ever had. Although, as Mar- 
garet added bitterly, there were a good 
many who had become proficient along 
that line since his triumphant début, six 
months before. 

The thought afforded her a moment’s 
grim amusement. 

After all, what did these silly, restless 
women know of John?—she thought. 
Her John whom she had helped and en- 
couraged and pushed from obscurity to 
his present position of coming greatness 
in the musical world. Not one of them 
would have looked twice at him a few 
years ago. 

Her glance fell on her wrist-watch. 
Half-past three, already! ‘Time to put 
on the rice for the children’s supper. 
“Twenty minutes on the direct flame 
and an hour in the double boiler,” she 
quoted to herself, mechanically. 

As she repaired to the kitchen and 
busied herself about the stove, her mind 
went back to the days when she and 
John had first met. She had been work- 
ing on a newspaper. Had just begun to 
do editorials. What an adventure that 
job had been! And then one afternoon, 
John had walked into her life. It had 
been a day in early spring, she remem- 
bered, a day of storms, of buffeting 
wind, stinging rain, and sudden gleams 
of sunshine. With all his fascinating 
contradictions, he had seemed a_ part 
of it. 

Such an irresponsible, lovable boy he 
had been then. So bewildered by his 
own temperament; so transfigured in his 
strange moments of power and _assur- 
ance; and so desperately in need of her 
sympathy and sanity. 

Gladly, for his sake, had she given 
up her own hope of future success. 
Gladly had she sacrificed the fine flavor 
of independence. Gladly had she— 

But here, all of a sudden, she stopped 
herself. “Margaret!” she exclaimed, out 
loud. “you’re a fool! Go back to your 
children and darn their socks!” And 
she snatched up her workbag and made 
her way into the garden as if trying to 
escape from her own weakness. Was 
she losing even her ability to think hon- 
estly? 

Not for one moment had she sacrificed 
herself. Not one jot of what she had 
done had been anything but a iov and 
delight. It wasn’t fair to sav that she 
had offered up her own talent on the 
altar of Tohn’s future. In working for 
him she had in some strange, deep way 
fulfilled herself. 

She had married him simply because 


she loved him. And she had loved him 


just because he was boyish and helpless 
and brilliant. What was the use ot be- 
ing sorry tor herselt because he was still 
boyish and helpless and brilliant, and 
other women were finding him just as 
lovable as she had? 

Why should she begrudge John the 
pleasure that these silly, flattering flirta- 
tions seemed to give him? Was it hurt 
pride that prevented her seeing straight? 
Was it just common or garden jealousy? 
Or was it a fear of the years creeping 
down on her? A subtle envy of these 
younger, better-dressed women? 

Well, she might as well face the 
truth. Every year there would be more 
of them. She, Margaret, would get 
older, but there would always be charm- 
ing girls in their twenties to fall under 
the spell of John’s magnetism. She her- 
self would grow duller, but there would 
always be fresh, pretty faces turned to- 
ward John, and sparkling eyes to look 
into his. 

Suddenly, the bitter injustice of it all 
engulfed her. Some way of escape there 
must be. But where? This way and 
that she turned in her mind, but every 
avenue was blocked. ‘The babies’ need 
of her; John’s demand on her scanty 
leisure ; and the knowledge that her own 
powers had atrophied—these were the 
walls that closed her in. 

The last years of her youth—they 
seemed fated to pass in a steady trickle 
of monotonous days. Days whose hours 
were filled by a round of little duties; 
little, tiring duties that exhausted her 
nerves and body but left her mind rac- 
ing; with no out- 
let save morbid in- 
trospection. 

As for her old 
powers! Why, she 
couldn’t conceive a 
distinct idea now, 
if she tried. Far 
less could she put 
it into words. Over 
and over again she 
had made at- 
tempts, but tele- 
phone calls, wails 
from the _ babies, 
rings at the back 
door, and .... 

An acrid smell 
of burning rice 
came floating from 
the house. Mar- 
garet rushed to the 
kitchen. So that 
was all the good 
her self-pity had 
done. Spoilt the 
babies’ supper. 
What was the use 
of trying to review 
the situation, let 
alone trying to es- 
cape from it? Ef- 
forts such as these 
only left her more 
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securely tied to it than ever before. 

She cleaned up the mess on the stove, 
put soda and water into the burnt pot 
and fresh rice into another, and decided 
that this time she would stay and mend 
the heel of Jerry’s sock until the double- 
boiler stage was safely reached. 

By the time she went back to the 
garden her mood had lightened a little. 
Little Robbie was awake. She seized 
him up, much to his delight, and carried 
him off with her to the shade of a tree, 
where he could kick on a shawl to his 
heart’s content. Margaret dropped her 
mending and glanced around her, taking 
in the beauty of the summer light in the 
little yard, the shimmering edges of the 
leaves, the glowing colors of the flowers, 
the lovely pools of shadow under the 
trees. 

Lying back, she gazed upward. The 
sky spread wide like a shining meadow. 
Its great peace seemed to lift Margaret 
for one moment to a plane where happi- 
ness no longer depended on success or 
failure, on the opinions of other people, 
or even on their love. 

A mass of clouds was piling up, pre- 
saging a late afternoon storm. How 
beautiful they were! How inexpressible! 
Suddenly a flood of words came pouring 
into her mind, shaping themselves into 
patterns, into forms of loveliness. She 
held her breath, the better to shelter 
the tender, new idea springing in her 
mind. 

It was her own. 
She mustn’t lose it. 


It was beautiful. 
Let her only keep 


it safe while it (Continued on page 45) 
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What a big boy he was, she thought—hardly older than little 
Jerry, tumbling over his long legs 
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Peyser & Patzig, N. Y. 


A reception-room in green and silver that gets its name—Oasis—from the palm leaf design of 


the Rodier tapestry on its wails and at its windows 


Panhellenic House 


A Skyscraping, Up-to-Date Club Home for Young College Women 


ANHELLENIC HOUSE—a 
home for youth, built and 
dressed in the spirit of youth— 
is one of the latest castellated 
tewers te lift the skyline of 

New York. Like a great buff-colored 
thumb with a spiked thimble on its tip, 
it rises above the three-story-and-base- 
ment knuckles of mid-Manhattan’s east- 
ern water edge. College women set it 
there, 120,000 of them strong. It is the 
great monument to their fraternityhood, 
and it is more than that—a great deal 
more, one might say—in its inspiring 
purpose to provide an inviting place 
where not only fraternity girls, but all 
college girls and many others not so priv- 
ileged, as well, may make a home with 











By FRANCES DREwRY MCMULLEN 


their friends in the often lonely city. 

When Panhellenic, the national or- 
ganization of women’s college fraterni- 
ties, found itself a few years ago with a 
good deal of energy, the will to serve and 
a well-oiled working machine, but no 
job to do, its leaders put their heads to- 
gether. All these years, said they, we've 
busied ourselves housing girls on the 
campus, guiding and directing them in 
their college life and helping them to 
get acquainted. After college hundreds 
of the graduates come to New York 
every year to continue their studies or to 
work. Why not turn now to looking 


after them here? 
A letter was forthwith sent to 2,500 
members to 


representative fraternity 








sound them out on a proposal for the 
Panhellenic Association to build a resi- 
dential clubhouse in New York. Forth- 
with back again came a thousand replies, 
each inclosing two dollars. Interest 
spread rapidly, precipitating endorsement 
and promised support; and soon a $1,- 
600,000 project had been launched with 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn as president of 
the board of directors, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the eighteen participating 
women’s fraternities, and Owen D. 
Young and Alice Duer Miller heading 
the men’s and women’s advisory commit- 
tees. Presently the earth was seen in 
upheaval at 3 Mitchell Place, where 
Forty-ninth Street intersects First Ave- 
nue, and on the first day of October, 
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four years from the start and not a mo- 


ment behind schedule, Panhellenic 
House opened its doors. 
Its blunt square shaft, extending 


twenty-six stories into the upper layers 
of air, strikes a note of modernity in an 
old-fashioned neighborhood that but 
lately commenced coming into its own 
again as a favored residential section, 
and inside the structure this note bursts 
into an entire symphony of modernism 
in the most approved manner. 

“Since we were to house youth, we 
thought it only fitting to provide the 
most up-to-date possible setting,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Hepburn, who took the 
presidency of the board 
in the desire to demon- 
strate the ability of 
women to put across a 
big business undertak- 
ing, and slaves at it 
even to reafranging the 
furniture and getting 
acquainted with the resi- 
dents in her thrill over 
the friendly living the 
building affords. 

On the ground floor 
the modern note is only 
suggested in the gold- 
flecked walls of the low- 
pitched hall and the great 
pine cone fixtures formed 
of overlapping diamonds 
of opaque glass. Three 
steps down into the 
Pompeian  dining-room 
with its patina-toned 
swinging lamp _ frames 
and its red wall panels, 
separated by painted 
urns on painted black 
pilasters, one is_ better 
prepared for the unusual 
effects achieved upstairs. 
There the great ball- 
room, two stories high, 
thirty-six feet wide and 
eighty feet long, with a 
stage and a_ balcony, 
confronts one with an 
arresting harmony of 
burnt orange, pale green, 
silver and salmon, shot 
with dashes of black and 
blue—tables, divans and 
chairs following mod- 
ernistic lines, and soft- 
hued rugs woven by the soldiers of France 
in patterns of angles and curves. Smaller, 
plainer, but even more stunning in its 
combination of brilliant red and deep 
brown with soft grays and tans is the 
room across the hall, where trim little 
card tables are set and odd little stands in- 
vite one to the soft cushions behind them 
for a smoke and a chat. This is the Tree 
of Life Room, so called from the design 
of the linen wall panels done by Rodier, 
of Paris, the same pattern reappearing 
in the diaphanous window draperies. 

The Blade Room, likewise named 


Panhellenic 


from its Rodier panels, follows with 
restful greens and grays and a touch of 
rose. Then comes the library in burnt 
orange, brown and tan, and another re- 
ception room in burnt orange, silver and 
green, all expressive of the modernist 
mode, with their stenciled wall motifs 
repeated sometimes in the upholstery, 
sometimes on the face of a bare plaster 
pillar. They are novel, alluring rooms, 
yet simple and exquisitely artistic. The 
way in which they were done is also 
economically interesting. When the 


committee in charge decided on the style 
of dress the interior should have they 
did not hasten in a quandary to an ex- 





Peyser & Patzig, N. Y. 
House is the new residential club home built by women’s 


college fraternities—modernistic outside and in 


pensive decorator. Instead, they called 
into consultation Mr. John Mead 
Howells, their architect. He undertook 
to attend to the designing, and the actual 
decoration was done by painters under 
his supervision. The furnishings were 
then acquired from galleries specializing 
in the modernique and no doubt eager 
to establish in Panhellenic House an ex- 
ample of their stock. 

One corner of the fourth floor houses 
Panhellenic headquarters, with a club- 
room for fraternity girls that gives on a 
roomy roof garden, and the topmost 


21 
crown of the tower is occupied by a rose 
and silver solarium with Vita glass win- 
dows and a surrounding balcony. The 
floors in between are given over to bed- 
rooms, most of them with private baths 
and many with private balconies created 
by the setback style of architecture. The 
building plan, a square tower with a cen- 
ter foyer and elevator shaft, achieves all 
outside rooms, those on the north side 
painted canary, biscuit on the west and 
green on the south and east. Every room 
has a telephone and every floor has an 
icewater fountain and a trunk storage 
room. On the third floor, where the 
upper part of the ballroom cuts off the 
light from its flanking 
apartment, a fully equip- 


ped laundry has been 
provided for the resi- 
dents. 


The financing of Pan- 
hellenic House was ac- 
complished by the ar- 
rangement of mortgages 
for $1,000,000 and an 
issue of stock paying six 
per cent interest. Two 
hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of common 
stock was floated among 
the college women of the 
country, being appor- 
tioned to the eighteen 
fraternities associated in 
the project. Of the pre- 
terred stock $95,000 re- 
mains to be sold, but 
was underwritten by a 
friend after $350,000 
had been subscribed, that 


construction might pro- 


ceed. 
The successful opera- 
tion of Panhellenic 


House is, of course, a 
thing for the future to 
set forth. The prospects, 
however, appear good. 
‘There is a note of econ- 
omy in the talk of the 
management. One _in- 
teresting move in this di- 
rection is the setting up 
in a spare room of the 
basement, intended as a 
storeroom but not need- 
ed for that purpose, of 
a carpenter shop where 
a good many necessary jobs about the 
building are done at the lowest possible 
cost. Ample facilities have been pro- 
vided, too, for the earning of a com- 
fortable income in addition to the 
revenue from the 392 rooms, renting at 
from $8 to $24 a week, with doubled 
rates for transients. 

The public rooms of the second floor 
are intended primarily for the enjoy- 
ment and social intercourse of the resi- 
dents and the 3,500 members, but they 
will also be available for renting to the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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(urrent Events 





Between the Peace Pact and the Cruiser Bill 


E swing into the new year 

with better prospects than we 

had late in 1928. The threat 

of war between Paraguay 

and Bolivia passed, thanks 
to the agencies for world peace on both 
sides of the Atlantic that immediately 
took action, and in Europe the much 
debated and delayed plan for a final 
settlement of the German reparations 
problem is expected to get under way. 
In this country the Seventieth or “Lame 
Duck” Congress was being pulled one 
way by the Big Navy men and the other 
way by the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
and showed signs of giving actuality to 
President Coolidge’s dream of a rural 
“White House” near Washington to 
which weary presidents might retire. 
President-elect Hoover returned from 
his good-will trip to Latin America and 
the Silver Anniversary of the Airplane 
was celebrated at Dayton and at Kitty 
Hawk. 


Paraguay and Bolivia 


Y a dramatic coincidence, Para- 

guay and Bolivia broke off dip- 

lomatic relations and threatened 
war at the time when President-elect 
Hoover was making his good-will 
journey to the South American republics 
and at the very moment when the Pan- 
American Conference on Conciliation 
and Arbitration was opening in Wash- 
ington. 

The dispute concerns a great unsettled 
territory lying between Bolivia and 
Paraguay to which both nations have 
laid claim for more than a century. This 
territory is called el Grand Chaco, and 
comprises about 100,000 square miles. 
Paraguay’s claim to it dates from the 
time when the nations in that region 
revolted from the King of Spain and 
claimed for themselves the boundaries 
which had existed while they were 
Spanish colonies. Bolivia has never 
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conceded that claim. Which nation 
precipitated the fighting is also a matter 
of dispute. For. the Bolivians declare 
that Paraguayans attacked a Bolivian 
outpost on Bolivian territory. The 
Paraguayans, on their side, say that they 
discovered a Bolivian fort on Paraguay- 
an territory, requested the garrison to 
withdraw, and were fired upon. Both 
governments at one time declared their 
forces held the fort. 

The events that followed, though 
diplomatically correct, savored too much 
of what we like to believe is an out- 
moded way of facing international dif- 
ficulties to cause anything but profound 
disquiet. Bolivia took the initiative, 
handed the Paraguayan Chargé d’Af- 
faires his passports, was the first of the 
two nations to call one of its military 
classes to the colors, and seemed disin- 
clined for intervention in a matter that 
touched its “wounded national honor.” 

In the meantime there are three peace 
agencies to which the two nations might 
refer for arbitration of their quarrel: 
the Pan-American Conference on Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation, with its special 
committee formed to deal with the 
situation; the League of Nations, to 
which both nations belong and to which 
Paraguay appealed for mediation, and 
the Gondra Convention, signed between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in 1923, which 
provided a means for conciliation 
designed to prevent war. As the long 
smoldering dispute flared in el Grand 
Chaco, there was in existence in Monte- 
video, capital of neutral Uruguay, a 
conciliation commission, as provided by 
the Gondra Convention, and in Lugano, 
Switzerland, the Council of the League 
of Nations was in session. 

The threat of war between the two 
Latin-American republics was regarded 
as a test case for all three peace agencies. 
A League of Nations note was 
despatched to each of the governments, 
the wires between Washington and their 
capitals were kept busy with councils of 
caution and offers of conciliation and 
arbitration, while from the frontiers 
came the news of another encounter be- 
tween Bolivian and Paraguayan forces 
and of an airplane raid over Paraguay. 
Many casualties were reported ; both na- 
tions were clamoring for war, and it 
was announced that if war was declared 
a special session of the League Council 
would be called. Then came the reas- 


suring news that Bolivia had ordered the 
fighting to stop, that Paraguay had ac- 
cepted the offer of a Pan-American Con- 
gress special committee for conciliation, 
and, as we go to press, that Bolivia too 
had accepted it. 


The Good Will Trip 


RESIDENT-ELECT HOOVER 
has reached his next-to-the-last stop 
on his good-will journey to the 
South American republics as we go to 
press. This is at Montevideo, the capital 
of Uruguay. He came there from Buenos 
Aires, capital of the Argentine, where 
he made the first of his east coast visits. 
In Buenos Aires the police let it be 
known that they had discovered a plot 
against his life and had frustrated it. 
While he was there he gave an exclusive 
interview to La Nacion, in which he 
declared his absolute disapproval of the 
idea that among nations there are elder 
brothers and younger brothers, and that 
it is the province of the elder brothers 
to act as tutors to the. younger brothers. 
On the American continent all are of the 
same political and spiritual age, he is 
quoted as saying. He also declared that 
despite appearances to the contrary, the 
United States has not a policy of inter- 
vention. In Montevideo, there was a 
reminder that the United States has at 
least given the appearance of interven- 
ing. Cries of “Sandino, Sandino” were 
raised by the radicals, but these cries 
were overcome by the cheers of the 
people. 
Mr. Hoover’s next stop was to be Rio 
de Janeiro, capital of Brazil. 
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Kitty Hawk 1903-1928 


r Fa Silver Anniversary of the air- 
plane, celebrated recently in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and at Kill Devil Hill, 

near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, spans 

the years since Wilbur and Orville 

Wright made the first sustained flights 

in a powered flying machine ever 

to be accomplished by man. It was 
commemorated in Dayton by an interna- 
tional air meet attended by aviation 
experts from all over the world, by 
diplomats, by Government representa- 
tives. At Kill Devil Hill the ceremonies 
included the laying of a cornerstone for 

a Government memorial to the Wright 

brothers and the unveiling of a monu- 

ment to the first flight, erected by the 

National Aeronautical Association. 

Three thousand persons, who came by 

boat, by airplane, by cart, by automobile, 

and on foot were present. 

In the twenty-five years since Orville 
Wright and his brother made _ those 
epochal flights on the desolate coast of 
North Carolina (the first lasted twelve 
seconds and the last fifty-nine seconds), 
fliers have crossed the oceans and girdled 
the earth in high-powered machines; a 
speed of nearly 320 miles an hour has 
been attained in level flight; an airplane 
has been flown 4,475 miles without a 
stop, and aviators have stayed in the air 
for a stretch of fifty-two hours. 


The Reconciliation Program 
| UROPEAN statesmen are moving 


slowly toward the fulfillment of 

the plan for the final settlement 
of Germany’s reparations payments and 
for evacuation of the Rhineland. This 
policy of war liquidation was laid down 
by the League of Nations last September 
as part of its program. But a rising 
tide of nationalism in France and 
Germany, due to the very complicated 
political aspects of these two questions, 
hindered progress and poisoned the inter- 
national atmosphere. A League of Na- 
tions Council meeting, however, brought 
Stresemann, the Foreign Minister of 
Germany, Briand, the Foreign Minister 
of France, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain, to- 
gether at Lugano, in Switzerland, and 
on the shores of this beautiful lake they 
composed some of their difficulties. 

Stresemann was able to return to 
Germany, where his foreign policy has 
been under fire, with the promise that 
Allied troops would be withdrawn from 
the Second Zone of the occupied Rhine- 
land as soon as the financial experts’ com- 
mittee completes its report. Thanks to 
the Lugano meeting, also, the work of 
this committee, which had already been 
decided on, is to be facilitated. 

The committee will be composed of 
disinterested financial experts, ‘“desig- 
nated by their governments.” The 
governments, however, reserve the right 


not to be bound by its decisions. It will 
have as its mandate the fixing of the 
number of annuities that Germany must 
pay to liquidate her war debt, and a 
program for commercialization of this 
debt. Each country will have two ex- 
perts; the United States will be invited 
—or perhaps already has been invited— 
to send a representative who will take 
part in private capacity, and German 
and Allied experts will work on equal 
terms for the solution of this outstand- 
ing post-war problem. 


Hainisch and Bella 


R. Michael Hainisch, the “Grand 

Old Man of Austria,” defeated 

in the recent presidential elec- 

tions in Austria, has now retired after 
serving as president for two hard terms. 
An elderly man of moderate means, 
there is probably nothing he likes better 
than the opportunity to return to his 
country estate. But he waxed a little 
sarcastic when the opportunity came. 
He had not wanted to run a third time 
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—but political maneuvering placed him 
in a position where he could not refuse. 
And then more political maneuvering 
put another candidate in his place. Feel- 
ing that he was in a ridiculous position, 
he announced that few honest Austrians 
were so well known abroad as he and 
his champion milch cow, Bella. 

The new president is Wilhelm Miklas. 


At the Kremlin Palace 


HE joint session of the Council 
of Nationalities and of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia has recently met 
in Moscow. It met at the Kremlin 
Palace, which was built by the Russian 
Czars and now opens its gates to city 
workers, factory hands, and peasants 
with shawls over their heads and shoul- 
ders. The party machinery worked 
smoothly and the thousand delegates, in 
obedience to its direction, voted a 
$3,850,000,000 budget, which is 19.3 
per cent higher than last year’s. Milili- 
tary expenditure is one item increased. 
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The retiring President of Austria seeks solace 


The Congress also adopted a resolu- 
tion to introduce a five years’ agrarian 
plan by which it is proposed to increase 
crop production. This parallels the five 
years’ industrial plan for the cities and 
is designed to promote the socialization 
of the peasants. It will take the form 
of an enormous increase of state farms 
and state-aided cooperative groups of 
peasant workers. In the drive to 
socialize the cities the individual peasant 
producer had- been left very much to 
himself. The object of the plan is to in- 
clude the peasant in a social and eco- 
nomic program that so far has been ap- 
plied almost entirely to the industrial 
and city worker. 


The Socialist Vote 


N estimate of the national Social- 
ist vote in the recent election 
shows that the party polled about 

300,000, one-third of which came from 
the voters of New York State. The 
Socialist Party has not done so badly 
since 1900, when less than 100,000 votes 
were cast for Eugene V. Debs. The 
major reason for its showing this year, 
even with so able a candidate as Norman 
Thomas, is believed to be the general 
prosperity of the country. People who 
went to the polls this year were not in- 
terested in a party of social and economic 
protest. 


Very Briefly 


ENRY M. BLACKMER, the 
missing witness in the Teapot 


Dome case, now a voluntary 
exile, does not have to come back to the 
United States. For the French Extradi- 
tion Court has refused to hand him over 
to the American authorities. His ex- 
tradition was requested on the charge of 
perjury in connection with his income 
tax returns. 


The journey of the Prince of Wales 
from Africa to the bedside of his father 
in London was, literally, a nine days’ 
wonder, for it took just nine days to 
traverse sea and land between Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika, Africa, and Buck- 
ingham Palace. International coopera- 
tion made the journey possible in this 
time. 


December 19, 1928. 
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Little Stories of Real People 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


‘A Chair 
and a Scarf ’”’ 


By Mary Foster 


F you spend restless Sunday eve- 
nings in New York, if you go about 
among smart houses, if you belong 

to one of the flourishing women’s clubs 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi, 
you will undoubtedly hear Cornelia Otis 
Skinner give her monologues. She is 
the most brilliant young diseuse in the 
country, and in three short years she 
has built up a worshiping audience that 
clamors for its favorite characters the 
moment she steps on the stage. 

Afterward they go away, flushed with 

laughter and full of the joy of poking 
gentle fun at their neighbors. And 
among themselves they say, “But of 
course she should be brilliant. She's 
the daughter of Otis Skinner, and they 
say her mother was on the stage, too.” 

But brilliance, even combined with 

charm of character and beauty of face, 
would not have taken her to her present 
position without an underpinning of 
good hard work. She went through 
school and well into college before she 
convinced her family that the stage was 
her natural destination. Two years at 
Bryn Mawr were followed by a year 
under the most exacting coaches of the 
Comedie Francaise. And then came ap- 
prentice work on the American stage, 





playing small parts in New York, play- 
ing a different character each week in 
the stock companies in the Middle West, 
traveling with her father’s company on 
the long hard route that is made up of 
strange hotel beds, trains, and ‘one-night 
stands,” rising to: prominence on critical 
Broadway. 

Once she wrote a play, called pictur- 
esquely “Captain Fury of the Holy In- 
nocent,” but in spite of the fact that it 
swaggered about in gorgeous pirate garb 
she never felt that sure joy of a play- 
wright who knows his stuff is good. She 
was uneasy about it, as she was uneasy 
about her work as an actress. 

One night she was a guest performer 
at one of the great houses on Fifth Ave- 
nue. She made her fashionable audience 
laugh or weep at will and she knew she 
had found the thing she liked best to 
do. As one of her friends said later: 

“Cornelia creates her own atmosphere, 
her own characters, her own scenery. If 
you put her into a setting that some- 
one else has made and a plot that some- 
one else has written, the extraneous 
details cramp her style. But put her 
on a bare stage with no more than a 
chair and a chiffon scarf, and she will 
make a whole town move in front of 
your eyes.” 

Her monologues are entirely her own 
creations. It is no wonder that they 
send people off into gales of laughter 
punctuated by gleeful whispers of ‘‘Do 
you remember for they are each 
one inspired by some bit of observed 
absurdity out of real life. 

Miss Skinner’s mother, who had a 
brilliant stage career of her own, told 
with great glee the story of her daugh- 
ter’s earliest monologue: 

“The school had a festival,” she said, 
“and shortly afterward the principal met 
me on the street and congratulated me 
on Cornelia’s skill in imitation. She had 
convulsed the entire audience with a 
take-off on my woes. 

“Someone was planning a benefit audi- 
ence of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and they had 
asked me to get my old costume and play 
the réle of the heroine. 

“Cornelia had heard me trying to re- 
call the words of the play and at the 
same time get her off to school, satisfy 
the questions of Lizzie the cook, and 
give directions for the day. It had 
sounded funny to her, and without say- 
ing a word to me, she had made out 
of it all her first monologue.” 

Miss Skinner has developed this same 
wise and observant faculty to a very 
high point. One never knows when she 
will make a monologue out of a party, 





a steamship sailing, or a _ distressing 
parental experience with schoolboy arith- 
metic. Gay and ironic comedy she plays 
with as though it were a bubble and she 
has a tender way with tragedy. Her 
wit is keen, but she wields its needle 
point so deftly that even her victims 
delight in it. 


A Magician 
of the Alphabet 


By Juviet DANZIGER 


OW surprisingly children turn 
H out! Newsboys become bank 

presidents, fruitvenders become 
opera stars, bootblacks develop into mil- 
lionaire magnates. And Emma B. Dear- 
born, brought up in an atmosphere of 
superiority to business, is now a promi- 
nent figure in the world of commercial 
education. 

Very early Emma Dearborn had a 
yearning to study stenography. But her 
parents lifted up their hands in horror. 
No, indeed, their daughter would be a 
teacher of some entirely respectable sub- 
ject. Perhaps they didn’t know that 
shorthand, which they considered be- 
neath their young daughter’s dignity, 
was employed by no less personages than 
Titus and Julius Caesar, and that not 
only emperors but such pious men as 
St. Augustine, Origen and St. Jerome 
used it, St. Jerome employing as many 
as ten shorthand secretaries. 
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Perhaps, for that matter, Emma 


Dearborn didn’t know this either, nor: 


the interesting story of “characterie” in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time and the develop- 
ment of modern systems—perhaps she 
didn’t know all this when she first 
wanted to study stenography. However 
that may be, to please her parents she 
laid aside her ambition, studied art and 
drawing and began to teach it. But 
deep down in her heart she still cher- 
ished the black desire to study stenog- 
raphy, and after the death of her parents 


she proceeded to take it up. Under the 
excellent tutelage of Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s private secretary, she soon 


passed her civil service examination in 
Massachusetts. Then followed eighteen 
years of teaching all the leading short- 
hand systems in well-known institutions 
throughout the country—such as Colum- 
bia University, Simmons College, the 
University of California. 

During those years Miss Dearborn 
became recognized as a leading au- 
thority, with a remarkable grasp of the 
strength and weaknesses of the various 
methods. But also she grew more and 
more dissatisfied. She saw the appall- 
ingly small number of boys and girls 
who actually mastered their subject. 
She discovered that less than a third of 
the people who take up stenography ever 
get to the point of using it. She knew 
that more than twice as many failed as 
passed. For hundreds of boys and girls 
the complicated symbols were over- 
whelming. And Miss Dearborn, realiz- 
ing the disastrous effect on these young 
people of failure, set herself to find some 
system that would not be overwhelming. 
Slowly dawned a simple A-B-C idea, 
and a system of shorthand was evolved 
which permits adequate speed, is more 
accurate than the earlier methods, and, 
most important of all, is far easier to 
learn. Only the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet are used—where other systems 
use dots, dashes and curlicues—so that 
what one actually does is to write Eng- 


lish in a scientifically condensed form. 
For instance: 

Who ul lk thwk is just We know 
you will like this work. 

Even in a single lesson one can learn 
enough to see one’s way ahead—and 
grow enthusiastic over the possibilities. 
As the system became known, Miss 
Dearborn had the vast satisfaction of 
seeing it used with ease by such young 
people as she had wanted to aid, by all 
sorts of busy professional people who 
would never have taken time to study 
the old systems; by older women, sud- 
denly confronted with the need to earn, 
to whom this easy system is a godsend. 
Known as “Speedwriting, the Natural 
Shorthand,” it is now used all over the 
world. 

One has but to follow Miss Dear- 
born about through the neat array of 
classrooms in her New York school to 
realize her enthusiasm and her keen in- 
terest. “Only two weeks in training,” 
she says, beaming at a room full of girls 
taking dictation at a remarkably rapid 
pace. It gives her a genuine thrill to 
be helping them to get along in the 
world. 

Just now, too, she is getting an addi- 
tional thrill from the fact that Com- 
mander Byrd is using her system to 
record his Antarctic expedition. A 
cablegram from ’way down in the frozen 
South arrived while we were there— 
“Speedwriting expected to play impor- 
tant part Antarctic Expedition taking 
hurried notes and radio work. Men 
studying here preparing sail for ice. 
Brophy, Second in Command.” It is a 
long jump from the cozy, pale green 
classrooms to the frozen Antarctic, but 
the twinkle in Miss Dearborn’s eye 
gives away her secret. One senses in her 
a person to whom all this business of 
creating a new means of writing is real 
romance, while she sits seemingly noth- 
ing more than an efficient business 
dynamo at her success-bespeaking ma- 
hogany desk. 


Wanda and Six Other Gags 


By RutH Howe 


ANDA GAG protests that hers 

\ \ is not “a success story.” Certain- 

ly, this little Bohemian artist, 

whose work has pleased a few critics and 

moved the Metropolitan Museum to an 

occasional purchase, has not received 

opulent rewards. She has, however, won 

out in a rather grim battle against cir- 

cumstance. And the artist’s success is 
hers. She has arrived. 

Dark and piquant in a tip-tilted nose 
and chin fashion, Wanda Gag is post- 
war. Unlike most of her contemporaries, 
she knows what she wants. Resolution 
stamps her face, steels the easy generosity 


of the wide mouth and turns mere litho- 
graphic prettiness into something more 
interesting. A little over thirty, she 
looks ten years less. Apparently, her 
beauty secret is doubling up on two jobs 
from the age of fourteen—raising a 
family of seven and pursuing the career 
of artist. 

Wanda was just fourteen when her 
father died. Her mother was an in- 
valid and the other children her juniors 
in steps down to the year-old baby. The 
house belonged to them, fortunately, but 
there was the small matter of food for 
seven hungry little Gags, education and 
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a few other odd things. They lived in 
New Ulm, Minnesota, and New Ulm 
proposed that Wanda should augment 
the family exchequer by clerking in a 
store. 

This is where the success story goes 
slightly awry. Wanda and her brother 
and sisters demanded something more of 
life than mere food and clothing. “High 





Wanda Gag 


school for all’ was already the family 
motto, and in Wanda the urge to be- 
come an artist well established. 

A practical little person, she solved 
her first problem by staying on at high 
school and working in her spare time on 
Christmas and place cards to grind out 
a few dollars. 

Doling out their father’s one thou- 
sand dollars of insurance to last five 
years and with a munificent twelve dol- 
lars a month donated by the county, 
the Gag family struggled on somewhere 
below the breadline. They actually re- 
fused three babes to an orphanage. After 
high school Wanda taught school for a 
year. A scholarship came along for art 
school, which she accepted, redoubling 
her efforts on place cards. 

This urge for self-expression, strong- 
est in Wanda, touched the whole brood. 
On both sides they claimed an ancestry 
of artists and craftsmen, and, imagina- 
tive and proud, refused to melt phleg- 
matically into the New Ulm landscape. 

To Wanda in art school came a 
scholarship for New York and, with it, 
a bigger problem to solve. Her mother 
was dead and although one or two of 
the elder ones had graduated to place 
cards, teaching school and typing, there 
were still a few babies left to raise. 

On problems such as these the Gags 
thrived. They resolved to sell the an- 
cestral home and depart, six to Minneap- 
olis and the seventh, Wanda, to New 
York. The money from the sale of the 
house was to be appropriated only for 
rent, fuel and light. Food and educa- 
tion would be provided, as usual, by the 
joint efforts of the Gags—clothes, never 
considered. 

How they “managed” during the ten 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Editonially Speaking 


Peace Pact First 


E in the United States of America have a 
chance to be the greatest force for peace in the 
world today. 

With France, we proposed the Pact of Paris to out- 
law war as a mode of settling controversies. Twenty- 
one nations have pledged themselves to seek the solu- 
tion of all conflicts through pacific means. It is only 
a beginning—a pledge, to be made good in national 
policies, but behind it is a sublime ideal. Let us 
demand its immediate ratification by our Senate. 

Then let us show the world that we mean what we 
say, by postponing any increase in military or naval 
forces. We are spending now on our army and navy 
more than twice as much as before the war. In every 
other kind of fighting strength—in business organiza- 
tion, in factories and manufacturing equipment, in man 
power, in financial resources, we lead the world. If 
any nation can afford to rest secure in conscious 
strength for self-defense, it is the United States. If 
any nation has an obligation to prove its faith in peace 
pacts, it is the United States. Let us make the world 
believe us by not adding to our military equipment now. 

Ratify the Kellogg treaty. 

Postpone the new navy building bill. 


* * 


The Journal’s Program 
"ls cane oe Gee the beginning of the year 


is a time for heart-searching, for re-evaluations 
and fresh starts. In that mood the Woman's 

Journal offers again its program, its reason for being: 

The Citizen-Journal believes it has a place of serv- 
ice because it is a magazine edited and published by 
women for women, to provide free expression of wom- 
en’s point of view. It believes this is an important 
service at this time of transition when women are just 
coming into political power, but have not yet estab- 
lished their place nor fully realized their opportunity ; 
when, in spite of great gains, there are still many years 
of work to be done to raise their legal and economic 
standing to a fair level; when the whole problem of 
married women who work remains to be solved; when, 
for all the freedom American women enjoy, they still 
suffer from an inferiority complex; when there are 
things that women, by virtue of natural interest, can 
do for society better than men can do them. 

Concretely, the Journal stands for the protection of 
mothers and babies through such Federal care as is be- 
stowed on cattle and roads; 

For the protection of women workers; 

For child welfare, including the end of child labor; 

For the removal, point by point, of still existing dis- 
criminations, legal, social, economic, against women; 

For the promotion of democracy in government 


through the strengthening of primaries, through the use 
of proportional representation, city manager plans and 
other means; 

For the cultivation of a public opinion in support of 
law enforcement; 

For civic betterment—making the world a better 
place to live in, through united effort for better schools, 
better homes, town planning, baby clinics, sanitary gar- 
bage disposal, preservation of parks, etc.; 

For the encouragement of women to seek public of- 
fice, to find their proper place in business and the pro- 
fessions ; 

For more recognition and help to the home-maker; 

Last, but by no means least, for the establishment of 
world peace through international arbitration and dis- 
armament. 


Ye Electoral College 


HE meeting of Republican presidential electors 

this January at the various state capitals to regis- 

ter their votes for Herbert Hoover and Charles 
Curtis for President and Vice-President is a survival 
of a constitutional procedure long since outgrown. It 
is safe to say that most of us in casting our votes had no 
thought of presidential electors, but voted directly for 
our choice for President and Vice-President. 








Now, forty-five presidential electors of New York 
State, twenty-nine in Illinois, thirteen in California, 
and similar numbers in all the other states, will jour- 
ney to the various state capitals at public expense and 
go through the farce of solemnly casting a vote already 
cast. Until this year the electors’ vote was sent to 
Washington by special messenger, not on horseback, as 
was probably done in Washington’s day, but by train. 
This year the vote will be entrusted to registered mail. 

Isn’t it time for Congress to abolish the electoral col- 
lege and recognize modern conditions ? 


* 


Save the.Big Trees 
MMEDIATE action is needed by lovers of our na- 


tional forests if the great trees on privately owned 
lands inside the Yosemite National Park are to be 
saved. It will be remembered that there are large 
tracts of land containing some of the most valuable of 
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the remaining big trees, lying within the boundaries 
of our national parks, but belonging to lumber com- 
panies. Some of these tracts have already been denuded, 
leaving complete desolation, and the devastation threat- 
ens to go on unless action is taken by the Government. 

The appropriation bill for the Department of the In- 
terior, as it was recently printed, contained an appro- 
priation of one million dollars for the immediate pur- 
chase of these lands, and a guarantee of two million 
more provided that the same amount should be raised 
privately. This would have meant a total of six mil- 
lion dollars, enough to have purchased all the privately 
owned land inside our national park boundaries. 

The first million dollars to match the Government 
funds has already been pledged by public-spirited 
citizens, and it seemed certain that the trees were to be 
saved. Whether it was ideas of economy or some sinister 
political influence which interfered when the bill was 
reported to the House, this appropriation was omitted. 

The matter is urgent. It is reported that the lum- 
ber companies are already moving their machinery and 
that the Yosemite will be invaded by April first unless 
the Government buys the land before that time. The 
missing item can be reinstated by Congress, but it will 
only be done if public opinion is strong and vocal 
enough to force such action. Unless this appropriation 
is made, the last chance to save the Yosemite is gone. 
The appropriation bill is HR15089. 

Write your congressman immediately and ask him 
to see that this appropriation is reinstated. 

*k * 


Next!—Mothers and Babies 


cc HERE are wide stretches of territory in the 

United States where there are no doctors. 

There are 1,800 counties in which there is no 
public health nurse. At any given time there are 
2,500,000 expectant mothers distributed over this vast 
territory. Thousands of these women are forced to de- 
pend upon untrained midwives, their husbands, or neigh- 
bors, for care when their babies are born. In these 
conditions may be found an explanation of the unneces- 
sarily high maternal and infant death rate in this coun- 
try.” 

So said Julia Lathrop recently, summing up the rea- 
sons for the Sheppard-Towner bill, passed in 1921, 
ending June 30, 1929—and the reasons for the New- 
ton bill (H. R. 14070), which must carry on, through 
the Children’s Bureau, this same great work of educa- 
tion and help. Next month Miss Lathrop will tell us 
more about the new bill. But Journal people know 
enough about it, and about the need, to let their rep- 
resentatives know they are on the watch and deter- 
mined that this vital work shall go on. 

*k * * 


Teachers’ Salaries 


T is a commonplace that teachers’ salaries are too 
low. But in states where there is sound provision 
for pensions the teacher has in the long run an ad- 

vantage over, for instance, ofice women who may get 
larger salaries for a time but lack security. Twenty- 
two states and the District of Columbia have such 
state-wide laws, while eleven more states have laws ap- 
plying to certain cities only. E. Ruth Pyrtle, chairman 
of the National Education Association Committee on 


Teachers’ Retirement Allowances, urges that every 
state in the union should have such a system, and urges 
her Journal to say so. We do say so—for the sake of 
the pupil as well as the teacher. 

A sound retirement law attracts and holds capable 
young people in the profession. The efficiency of the 
teacher is increased because her mind is relieved of the 
fear of destitute old age. Besides, she can spend money 
for study, training and travel in a way that would be 
unthinkable if her later years were insecure. 

When the teaching profession and the rest of the 
taxpayers in the states without retirement laws grasp 
this they will act. Provision should be made for 
reciprocal relations between states with retirement 
systems. It should be possible for a teacher to tender 
teaching services any place in the United States or its 
territories without being penalized by a reduced allow- 
ance. Such an arrangement will go far toward raising 
the standard of teacher quality. 








Civic Radio 


ADIO audiences will welcome the National 
R League of Women Voters back on the air in 
-™ January. The weekly programs clarifying issues 
in the campaign were one of the best things about that 
campaign. ‘The extraordinary response to them was 
good proof that there is a big audience for nonpartisan 
information and serious discussion. Now the. subject 
is Congressional doings, and in discussing them the 
League will undoubtedly shed light on dark places. 
* * 


A New Human Laboratory 


OMEN, it is sometimes said, are “harder” in 

\ \ dealing with the errors and faults of their own 

sex than men. Yet the first Federal institu- 
tion for women offenders, recently opened at Alderson, 
West Virginia, largely through the tireless work of 
clubwomen, women welfare workers and penologists, 
is another proof that women have a firm belief in the 
capacity of their sex to “make good,” however handi- 
capped, once they are given a chance. 

The Federal Industrial Institution for Women, as 
it is called, looks more like a college than a prison, 
with its buildings of modified Georgian architecture 
set on a five-hundred-acre site overlooking the Green- 
brier River. Inside, too, Alderson carries out the 
idea of being a place of learning. The women are 
taught to handle machines for manufacturing the 
clothing and domestic linen for the Institution, as well 
as clothes to wear when they leave. Classes are held 
in Americanization, in cooking, reading and writing. 

Every effort will be made to fit each maladjusted 
woman back into some useful niche of normal society. 
Alderson, under the superintendency of Dr. Mary 
Harris, promises to be one of the finest things women 
have ever done for women. 
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Taking 


IGHT years ago the founders of the League of Women 
Voters with true pioneer courage and vision addressed 
themselves to the difficult and challenging task of pro- 

moting the intelligent participation of women in government. 
Members came to learn and to do. But for some time life in 
the League was a continuous struggle to convince the political 
world that the League was not just another organization, but 
a much needed and potentially useful one. 

At this stock-taking season, as the League enters upon its 
ninth year, what a satisfaction it would be to be able to check 
up credits and debits, to weigh and consider balances. But list- 
ing in tens, hundreds and thousands is not for those who deal 
in ideas and ideals. Positive measurable accomplishments are 
rare, and it is even difficult to distinguish between what has 
been done, what is being done and what it is hoped will be 
done. 

But of real progress the League is certain. It has grown 
numerically, it is endeavoring to use right methods, it is mak- 
ing an effort to maintain the standard of excellence in per- 
formance set by its founders. It has carefully nourished its 
ideals. It is clearly evident that there has been a growth of 
understanding of the purposes and program of the League, not 
only among its own members but among political leaders, jour- 
nalists, political scientists and among women generally. It is a 
matter of record that the usefulness and influence of the 
League extends far beyond its own members. 

The all partisanship of the League is now seldom questioned. 
Those in responsible positions should be tremendously heart- 
ened by the actual demonstration of the practical usefulness of 
the League in the campaign just past. In party activities 


League members by the hundreds were everywhere, in high: 


places and in low. They served their parties well. The high 
quality of their service, the evidences of thorough training, 
were matters of general comment by political leaders. 


N the little less exciting but equally necessary regular pre- 

election activities of the League, its resourcefulness, its ex- 
perience, its full strength were taxed. Candidates’ records and 
meetings, election information service, instructions for poll 
workers, publication of platforms and election laws, presenta- 
tion of unbiased information on issues, voters’ schools, ballot- 
marking classes—all these have come to be expected of the 
League as part of its all-the-year-round coast-to-coast campaign 
for good citizenship. 

A fascinating study for some League member in one of 
those dreamed-of months or years of leisure would be an anal- 
ysis of the effect of League activities on the 1928 campaign 
and election, or on any election for that matter. To estimate 
the effect on the conduct of the election, on the election ma- 
chinery, on the voter, on the candidate and on the issues, would 
be interesting, to say the least. Farm women traveling miles 
to meet with other farm women for discussion of issues, a 
small city League of fewer than one hundred members giving 
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ballot-marking instructions to over 18,000 voters, another 
League making a survey over a period of three years, or nine 
elections, of when, how or why people do or do not vote—these 
and similar earnest efforts to promote intelligent voting re- 
peated time without number from one end of the country to 
the other must steadily increase that percentage of the electo- 
rate more capable of handling and marking the ballot. 

Just as our government itself is in process of constant 
change to meet changing conditions, so the League must be. 
Institutes of Government and Politics still fill a need in the 
League. The one-day voters’ school does not replace them, but 
supplements them. The voters’ school fills a popular demand 
on the part of the busy voter who wants condensed informa- 
tion to start him right in his thinking on governmental ma- 
chinery and officials and on issues. Hundreds of such schools 
were conducted by the League in the campaign just closed. 


NEW «ethod, a strictly modern way ot serving the 

American voter, was presented to the League by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company some months before the general 
election. The carrying out of this weekly opportunity to reach 
millions of voters in an effort to stimulate interest and en- 
courage participation in governmental affairs is perhaps the 
most thrilling adventure the League has ever had. Prominent 
men and women of all parties, economists, philosophers, radi- 
cals, conservatives, discussed issues pro and con. Farm Relief, 
Prohibition, Water Power and other matters of controversial 
nature were discussed and all sides presented fairly. The re- 
sponse to this service gives overwhelming testimony that it was 
one of great value to the country. A recent editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune, commenting on the Voters’ Serv- 
ice, says: “Now it is to be continued. When the shouting dies 
and the political headlines grow smaller, then, indeed, the 
watchful and responsible radio service will be still more valu- 
able. The League of Women Voters believes that people can 
be kept interested in politics even after election.” 

The League of Women Voters can hardly any longer be 
called an experiment. It is still struggling and perhaps always 
will be to keep up with its opportunities, and to fulfill to the 
greatest possible degree its obligations, but it is a sturdy organ- 
ization, a going concern. It has learned that interest comes 
slowly through academic education, that it thrives on responsi- 
bility. It continues to learn and to do. 

The League is an “experiment in adult education,” only as 
all adult education is an experiment. It may be compared to 
a university. “It performs a dual work of education and re- 
search. Its function is to find knowledge and to train others 
to find and to use knowledge.” The field of the League is 
political education. If, as many believe, civilization itself de- 
pends on the successful conduct of government, the League can 
indeed be proud if it makes even a modest contribution to this 
very neglected branch of adult education. Continued increase 
in the value of the League to the government of the country 
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depends upon the energy, perseverance and courage of its mem- 
bers, upon their belief in its ideals and their faith in its future. 
— FRANCES ANDERSON. 


Progressiveness at Spruce Pine 


HE Mitchell County (North Carolina) League of 

Women Voters works in a land of pines, mountains, 

small rivers and mines, and meets in the little town of 
Spruce Pine, a place as attractive as its name. With Mrs. 
S. T. Henry as President, for almost two years it has con- 
centrated on two matters, the Multilateral Treaty and health 
work in the county. 

When the Briand peace proposal was first made, the 
League wrote to President Coolidge urging his favorable con- 
sideration of the project. Since receiving his answer, it has 
devoted a part of every meeting to the progress of thought 
on outlawry of war. Mrs. Edgar Ward, the Chairman of 
the Committee on International Cooperation to Prevent War, 
kept clippings from all the local papers on the subject and 
all members who saw other papers and magazines gave her 
everything that they found so that she might give a résumé. 
When the Pact was signed in Paris they met with the Spruce 
Pine Women’s Club to read the text in full. Since then, 
they have been busy in getting resolutions in favor of the 
Treaty signed by all possible groups, including the high- 
school students. 

The work for public health was occasioned by the county 
commissioners abolishing the office of County Superintendent 
of Public Welfare in 
spite of the League’s 
unanimous protest. The 
League decided to do 
something, and with Miss 
Lydia Holman, Chairman 
of Child Welfare, lead- 
ing, it succeeded in raising 
money enough to match a 
Red Cross fund available 
for employing an itinerant 
Red Cross nurse for three 
months. The work was 
confined to physical ex- 
aminations of school chil- 
dren, with clinics on eyes, 
throat and teeth, and 
nutrition talks to mothers. 

The League Chairman 
of Education helped the 
nurse, and Miss Holman 
gave the use of her hos- 
pital, the only rural one 
in North Carolina, for a 
tonsil clinic. A regular 
chapter of the Red Cross 
has now been _ installed 
and has taken over the work, but the ability of the League 
in starting this and other projects has been recognized both 
in and out of the county. The well-planned publicity stressing 
the need for efficient public welfare work in the county and 
the wide use of educational material on the League program 
and on its legislative measures have inspired vaiuable discus- 
sion. Recently the editor of the Progressive Farmer said that 
one of the three evidences of the progressiveness of the people 
in the county is that they have a “Mitchell County League of 
Women Voters and are actively at work alongside the women 
of North Carolina in championing the progressive measures 
advocated by the general organization of the League of Wom- 
en Voters.” —Mary O. Cowper. 





Six regional directors and the secretary of the National League meet in 
Washington for semi-annual conference 
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Pamphlets on the Program 
Tis National League of Women Voters has just issued 


its 1928 List of Publications containing the titles of 

more than 130 pamphlets and leaflets on the subjects 
included in its program. This program, built up during the 
eight years of the League’s existence by a careful process of 
selection, study, and adoption in convention, now offers a wide 
range of interest, not only to League members, but to the 
general public as well. 

With a program which includes no “dead” issues, the 
League is constantly at work underwriting each topic by 
publishing authentic information presented in a simple and 
non-technical manner, which will clarify the subject under 
discussion and will also supply suggestions for further study. 

That these objects have been attained to an encouraging 
degree is shown by the increasing demand for League 
pamphlets from the public at large. Nearly every mail brings 
letters from libraries, from students in schools and colleges 
seeking information on assigned topics; from teachers of politi- 
cal science, economics, sociology, and other subjects who fre- 
quently include League pamphlets in the collateral reading 
for their classes. Debates in secondary schools precipitate a 
flood of requests for information on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment or the Direct Primary. Club women, confronted by 
the task of writing essays predicating the possession of encyclo 
pedic information, turn to the League for help. Editors, an 
attaché of a foreign embassy, national organizations whose 
interests parallel some topic in the League program, municipal 
departments, and many 
others find useful material 
in the League _publica- 
tions. 

These publications vary 
from booklets of a hun- 
dred pages or more to one- 


page leaflets. Among 
those recently published 
by the Department of 


Efficiency in Government, 
County Government by 
Helen M. Rocca is a 
pamphlet of scholarly at- 
tributes and yet so clear 
and logical is its method 


of presentation that a 
complicated subject un- 
folds as something one 


really can understand and 
find interesting. <A brief 
pamphlet published by the 
Department of Interna- 
tional Cooperation to Pre- 
vent War offers illumina- 
tion on the Multilateral 
Treaty. The Committee 
on Child Welfare reprints an address by Dorothy Kirchwey 
Brown on The Background of Our Child Labor Problem, 
which is as fascinating as a novel, yet invaluable for an under- 
standing of the child-labor problem today. The same com- 
mittee publishes questions and answers for a discussion of the 
Newton bill to provide a “child welfare extension service in 
the Children’s Bureau,” now pending before Congress. 

By the elimination of obsolete pamphlets, by revision, and 
by the presentation of new material, the League endeavors 
to keep pace with current developments within the field 
defined by its program. Here is information for those who 
wish to acquire the basis for an understanding of some of the 
significant issues of the day!—FERN CLAwsON. 


: uF Bice 


U. & U., Washington 














[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. ° ¢ 
thing else printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman's Journal is not responsible for what is published by 


The League is not responsible for any- 
the League in its insert.] 
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orld News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Women Who Won 
OMEN won the 1928 election in 


more ways than one. Not only 
did they vote in greater numbers than 
ever before, but they were voted for as 
congressmen, state senators, state repre- 
sentatives, judges, state treasurers and 
all manner of county officials. A tribute 
to the service that they have rendered 
is the great number re-elected for a 
second, third or fourth term. 

This year’s list, as received from 
secretaries of state, shows 119 women 
elected as state representatives and 12 as 
state senators, or a total of 131 as com- 
pared with 108 reported in 1926 and 
128 in 1924. In addition, there will be 
seven women in Congress instead of 
four. We are also listing two state 
treasurers, a re-elected secretary of state, 
threc state superintendents of public in- 
struction, one re-elected state auditor, 
one member of a state railroad com- 
mission, one reporter of a supreme and 
appellate court, one executive councilor, 
one state commissioner of public welfare 
and Florence E. Allen, re-elected for a 
second six-year term to the Ohio Su- 
preme Court bench. The return of 
Judge Allen is a great personal victory, 
for with the state going for Mr. Hoover 
by something like 700,000 majority and 
for a Republican governor by 270,000, 
the non-partisan ballot of Judge Allen 
Was swept to victory with a total of 
953,512 votes, or 352,245 more than 
were received by her nearest opponent. 
Another remarkable personal triumph 
was that of Gladys Pyle, re-elected as 
secretary of state of South Dakota. 
Miss Pyle led her ticket (Republican) 
in the state and received the greatest 
number of votes ever cast for a con- 
stitutional officer in South Dakota. 

In Massachusetts Mrs. Esther M. 
Andrews, appointed by Governor Fuller 
in 1927 to fill an unexpired term on 
the Governor’s Council, was elected this 
year by a large vote. Mrs. Andrews is 
the first woman to be honored with a 
place on the Council, which passes on 
all the governor’s appointments, checks 
state expenditures, advises on clemency 
and other important affairs of state. 

In eight states—Alabama, Delaware, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Virginia—no wom- 
en were elected to important offices in 


1928. Of these eight, four states (Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Virginia and Missis- 
sippi) voted this year for President and 
congressmen alone, while the two latter 
already have four and two women rep- 
resentatives respectively, elected in 1927. 

It is interesting to note that the New 
England states furnished fifty-six, or 
over one-third, of the winning women in 
state legislatures. Maine leads all states 
in the number of women in its state 
senate, having elected three. 

Iowa, which amended its constitution 
in 1926 to remove the word “male” as 
a qualification for office, lost no time in 
electing Mrs. Carolyn C. Pendray, 
Democrat, as its first woman representa- 
tive. Kansas, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina elected their first women sena- 
tors. The list of women elected (with 
stars indicating re-election) follows: 


ARIZONA 
STATE AUDITOR 
Democrat—Ana Frohmiller.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Virginia Harris, Vernettie O. 
Ivy, Annie C. Jones, Alice B. Patterson; Re- 
fublican—lIone Breinholt. 
ARKANSAS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Mrs. Maude R. Brown, Mrs. 
Florence McRaven. 
CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs. Florence P. Kahn.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Eleanor Miller.* 
COLORADO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Hattie A. Mead, Mrs. 
Helen Beatty Noland, Mrs. Annah G. Pettee.* 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Mary B. Weaver, 
formerly as member of the House]. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. J. W. Alsop, Miss Jose- 
phine E. Bryant, Miss Hattie M. Bucking- 
ham*, Miss Marjory Cheney*, Miss Alice L. 
Coe *, Miss Georgina Davids, Mrs. Julia M. 
Emery *, Mrs. Lena W. Greenbacker *, Mrs. 
Leroy H. Lewis *, Mrs. Florence P. Maxwell, 
Mrs. Edith V. Miller, Mrs. Clarissa Nevius*, 
Miss Caroline Platt, Alice Russ, Edith Sut- 
cliffe, May F. Wilford, Mrs. Maud L. Wood- 
ward *; Democrat—Annie H. Maher, Mar- 
ion G. Roberts, 





[served 


FLORIDA 
CONGRESSMAN 
Democrat—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Edna G. Fuller. 

RAILROAD COMMISSIONER 
Undesignated—Mrs. R. L. Eaton. 


GEORGIA 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Miss Bessie Kempton.* 


IDAHO 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION 
Undesignated—Mrs, Myrtle Davis. 


ILLINOIS 


CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs, Ruth Hanna McCormick. 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Flora §S. Cheney, Mrs. 
Rena Elrod *, Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill *, 
Mrs. Anna Wilmarth Ickes; Democrat— 
Mrs. Sarah Bond Hanley,* Mrs. Mary C. 
McAdams.* 





INDIANA 
STATE TREASURER 
Republican—Mrs. Grace Banta Urbahns.* 
REPORTER OF SUPREME AND APPELLATE COURTS 
Republican—Miss Genevieve Brown. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Lettie M. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Zeola Hershey Misner, Miss Bertha Zimmer- 
man. 
IOWA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Carolyn C. Pendray. 
(Miss Agnes Samuelson is Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected for four years in 


1926.) 
KANSAS 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Mrs. T. T. Solander. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Miss Stella Haines.* 
KENTUCKY 
CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs. John W. Langley.* 
(Ella Lewis, Democrat, is Secretary of 
State elected in 1927 for four years.) 


MAINE 
STATE SENATORS 
Republican—Mrs. Katherine C. Allen,* 
Mrs. Claire S. Carter,* Mrs. Dora Bradbury 
Pinkham.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Miss Lena M. Day, 
Blanche E. Folsom,* Mrs. Maude 
Gay,* Miss Gail Laughlin.* 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers.* 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILLOR 
Republican—Mrs. Esther M. Andrews. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Mary L. Barrows, Mrs. 
Emma E. Brigham, Miss Martha N. Brooks,* 
Dr. Marion Cowan Burrows, Miss M. Sylvia 
Donaldson.* 


Mrs, 
Clark 


MINNESOTA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Non-Partisan—Mrs. Hannah J. Kempfer,* 
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Mrs. James Paige,* Mrs. R. C. Payne,* Mrs. 
Harriet H. Weeks.* 

(Mrs. Laura E. Naplin is State Senator and 
Grace F. Kaercher is Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, elected for four years in 1926.) 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Mrs. Pauline Alston Clark and Mrs. Mil- 
dred J. Nail, Democrats, are members of the 
House of Representatives, elected in 1927.) 


MISSOURI 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Ruby M. McReynolds. 


MONTANA 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Republican—Elizabeth Ireland. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Lucy A. Curran.* 


NEBRASKA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Mabel A. Gillespie.* 


NEVADA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Ethel B. McGuire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Miss Helen Abbott, Mrs. 
Ruth Bartlett, Mrs. Maude Ferguson,* Mrs. 
Sara E. Greenfield, Mary B. Holden, Mrs. 
Gertrude N. Howison, Mrs. Mabel M. Jones, 
Mrs. Mary E. Phinney,* Mrs. Ann Story, 
Mrs. Marietta A. Ware, Mrs. Georgie Wor- 


cester; Democrat—Mrs, Margaret H. Bar- 
den,* Mrs. Irene T. Ravanelle. 
NEW JERSEY 
CONGRESSMAN 
Democrat—Mrs. Mary T. Norton.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Miss Florence L. Haines,* 


Miss Agnes C. Jones,* Miss Emma Peters, 
Mrs. Ida M. Stelle,* Mrs. Isabelle M. Sum- 
mers ;* Democrat—Miss May M. Carty.* 


NEW YORK 
CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs. Ruth Pratt. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves.* 
NORTH CAROLINA 
CoMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Undesignated—Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE ‘TREASURER 

Republican—Berta E. Baker. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Republican—Bertha R. Palmer. * 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Lavina Amsberry, Mrs. Min- 
nie D. Craig,* Mrs. Mabel C. Lindgren. 


OHIO 
Jupce or SUPREME CourRT 
Independent—Miss Florence E. Allen.* 
STATE SENATORS 
Republican—Mrs. Mary M. Van Wye 
(served three previous terms in House), Mrs. 
Maude C. Waitt.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp,* Miss 
Emma M. Cramer, Mrs. Clara Wood Derr,* 
Mrs. Myrna Hanna, Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, 
Mrs. W. E. Slagle, Mrs. Elma P. Valentine. 


OKLAHOMA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 

Republican—Mrs, Elma Eylar. 

(Oklahoma women are trying to change 
the Oklahoma law by which no woman is 
eligible to any of the eight major offices in 
the state. Miss Una Lee Roberts has served 
six years as Assistant Secretary of State, an 
appointive office. Mrs. Jessie E. Moore is 
Clerk of the Supreme Court and Mrs. Mabel 
Bassett is Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections, both elected in 1927 for four 
years. Mrs. Lamar Looney, former Demo- 
cratic State Senator, was defeated in the 
primary.) 


OREGON 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Ella Adams,* Miss 
Helen Grimes,* Mrs. Mabel Kirkbride,* Mrs. 
Lillie Pitts.* 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Mrs. L. Mowry Schlesinger 
(served a term as a member of the House). 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Isabelle Ahearn O’Neill.* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat—Mrs. Mary G. Ellis. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Republican—Gladys Pyle.* 
TEXAS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Democrat—Mrs. Helen Moore, Mrs. Laura 
Burleson Negley. 

(Miss Margie Neal is State Senator, elected 
for four years in 1926 and Mrs. Jane Y. 
McCallum is Secretary of State appointed by 
Governor Moody in 1927.) 

UTAH 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Democrat—Mrs. Emily M. Carlisle, Mrs. 

Grace A. Cooper, Mrs. Martha T. Piercey, 


Mrs. Frank Page Stewart; Republican— 
Lucinda P. Jensen. 
VERMONT 


STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Mrs. Nellie Cox Laird (served 
formerly as member of the House). 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Carrie T. Adams, Miss 
Maria Bentley, Mrs. Ada M. Newton,* Mrs. 
Susanna Nifong, Mrs. Mehitable C. Robin- 
son,* Mrs. Katie E. Taylor;* Democrat— 
Mrs. Annie J. Maloney, Sfa C. Vaughn.* 
VIRGINIA 
(Mrs. Sarah Lee Fain, Mrs. Sallie C. 
Booker, Helen Henderson and Virginia Cald- 
well, Democrats, are members of the House 
of Delegates elected in 1927 for two years.) 
WASHINGTON 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Reba J. Hurn.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mary C. Hutchinson, Ida 
McQuesten, Mrs. Maude Sweetman*; Demo- 
crat—Pearl A. Wannamaker. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Frances I. Radenbaugh. 
WISCONSIN 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Mary O. Kryszak. 
WYOMING 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Mabel Matthews. 
(Mrs. K. A. Morton is Superintendent of 
Public Instruction elected in 1926 for four 
years.) 


No reply from New Mexico. 


Bigger Business Woman 


OU will remember an interesting 

article in a recent Journal about 
Edna Albert, president of the Odo-ro-no 
Company—the young woman who has 
built an unusual—and an unusually big 
—hbusiness on a prescription originated 
by her father. Beginning January 1, 
that company, the Glazo Company and 
the Northam Warren Company, which 
makes Cutex, are to be merged. And 
Mrs. Albert will be a vice-president. 
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Among Organizations 


HE National Council of Women 

will celebrate its fortieth birthday 
next March with a nation-wide chain of 
meetings. A big conference in Wash- 
ington will be attended by national offi- 
cers and will be nationally radio-cast. 
City club groups in different parts of 
the country will be invited to come to- 
gether simultaneously for local meetings. 
The object of these gatherings, accord- 
ing to Dr. Valeria H. Parker, president, 
is to acquaint the ten million women 
reckoned members of the Council by vir- 
tue of belonging to member organiza- 
tions, with the aims of the Council itself 
—especially with its program to allay 
racial and religious prejudices and to 
foster international understanding. 


At the fourth Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, to be held in 
Washington, January 14-17, a star 
feature for one evening will be a new 
form of round table. It will be an In- 
ternational Conversation, to be conducted 
by Mr. Public Opinion in the person of 
Raymond Rich, of the World Peace 
Foundation, and Mrs. Public Opinion 
—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. The 
theme of conversation is, now that the 
Peace Pact is about to be (or is) adopt- 
ed, why do nations hesitate to reduce 
armament? Messrs. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, the United States 
and Germany will be represented by 


distinguished speakers. The fourth 
Conference shows signs of having the 
best program yet offered. . 


THE National Association of Colored 
Women has unanimously elected Mrs. 
Sallie W. Stewart, of Evansville, In- 
diana, vice-president, as its new presi- 
dent. 


A HoMeMAKING Center will be 
opened early in February by the New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs as 
a permanent exhibit in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. It will feature the economic 
and welfare interests of the homemaker 
and a Board of Standards from the 
Federation will select items of house- 
hold equipment that manufacturers wish 
to place on exhibit. The Center will 
be in charge of Mrs. Charles E. 
Gregory, Educatienal Director, and 
Mrs. Samuel Steinhardt, Administrative 
Director. 


RECOGNIZING the value of mental 
hygiene as the newer approach to the in- 
dividual in all social case work, three 
Boston organizations — the |Massachu- 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene, the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, and 
the Boston Health League, will hold a 
public conference January 29 in the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce Building on 
Mental Hygiene in Public Health and 
Social Work. 
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BusINEss and professional club wom- 
en in New York City held recently their 
Third Annual Friendship Dinner—a 
pleasant idea which might very well be 
copied in other cities. Each year some 
one of the organizations cooperating in 
the dinner serves as hostess, its president 
in the chair, its members distributed 
among the tables. This year the hostess 
was the League of Advertising Women 
of New York. ‘The speakers included 
Miss Amelia Earhart, who proved to be 
as delightfully humorous as she _ is 
courageous. 


In College and Out 


N_ Institute of Women’s Profes- 

sional Relations has been formed 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women to meet the new needs 
created by the entrance of women into 
new fields of activity. The program of 
the Institute includes: Cooperation by 
colleges with business and professional 
bodies in order to survey opportunities 
for the college graduate and to advise on 
special training required, a study for 
working out better adjustments between 
the home and the job, and a clearing 
house service where various groups in- 
terested in these problems can exchange 
information. Headquarters of the Insti- 
tute will be at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


CLEopATRA, Nell Gwyn, Marie An- 
toinette and other famous beauties of 
history appeared under the auspices of 
the New York Panhellenic Club in 
tableaux, arranged by Alexis Kosloff of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
the opening of the Dorothy Gray Build- 
ing of “facial aesthetics.” This new 
twelve-story salon will be devoted, it is 
announced, to “the enhancement of fem- 
inine charm and the advancement of 
women’s economic independence.” ‘The 
proceeds of the first day of operation of 
the building were turned over to the 
Greek letter clubs for a Panhellenic 
scholarship fund. 


SweeET Briar CoLvece, Virginia, has 
on display thirty-five paintings by the 
Virginian artist, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt 
Barrett. The pictures, all landscapes in 
oil and water color, are notable for hav- 
ing captured the mood of the district— 
blue hills, autumn roads, forest brooks, 
fields and studies of the artist’s cottage. 


Jungle Bound 


RS. SARAH L. STRAUS, of 

New York City, widow of Oscar 
Straus, former Secretary of Commerce, 
has organized and will accompany an 
expedition to Africa to augment the 
ornithological collection of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Mrs. 
Straus, who is nearly seventy years old, 
will be one of a party of five, including 
one other woman. They will try to 


bring back a representative collection of 


birds from Nyassaland and will study 
the animals, bird life and natives in both 
Nyassaland and British East Africa. 


SAILING from London, Lady Dorothy 
Mills, daughter of the Earl of Oxford, 
will travel for two thousand miles into 
the interior of West Africa, studying 
native witchcraft. She will be the only 
white person in the expedition. Lady 
Mills is married to Captain Arthur H. 
Mills, like herself a world traveler, but 
their practice has been to separate for 
several months each year, making long 
trips on their own. 
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Foreign Notes 


More News of Elections 
my oF only in the United States but 
a abroad the woman legislator is on 
the increase. In the recent municipal 
election in England 452 women sought 
election to the London councils, of whom 
182 were elected, as compared with 140 
out of 343 elected in 1925. In the coun- 
try districts seventy women were re- 
turned, as against fifty-one at the last 
election. In Scotland twenty-eight 
women candidates stood for the town 
councils and eight were elected. 

Women of Newfoundland exercised 
their recently won franchise for the first 
time at the general election on October 
29, nearly doubling the previous electo- 
rate. 

The number of women in the Danish 
Senate has been decreased from seven to 
six. Of those up for election this year, 
two lost their seats, two were re-elected, 
and Mrs. Elsie Peterson, feminist and 
president of an important woman’s or- 
ganization, is a new member. 


BEGINNING with this New Year’s 
Day, another bit of emancipation goes 
into effect. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Poland has changed the mar- 
riage oath, so that hereafter bride and 
groom will make the same pledge. Be- 
fore, the bridegroom promised “love, 
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faithfulness and marital fidelity,’ while 
the bride promised “love, faithfulness 
and obedience.” January 1, obedience 
vanishes. 


Mrs. Sicrip UNDsET, latest winner 
of the Nobel Prize for literature, has 
announced that she intends to devote the 
entire prize, which amounts this year to 
$42,000, to charity. She has already 
given a first gift of about $20,000 to 
provide financial assistance to parents 
who must support mentally deficient 
children in their homes. 


Odds and Ends 


OTATO growers in conclave at 

Chicago blamed the increasing sur- 
plus of spuds left on their hands to 
women. Governor H. C. Baldridge of 
Idaho said that figures (did he mean 
women’s?) show that women in their 
efforts at weight reduction have reduced 
their potato consumption one and one- 
half bushels apiece a year. Publicity 
will be sent out to prove that potatoes 
do not round out the girth. 


For the first time in the history of the 
New York Police Department a 
policewoman, Emma Gross, has _re- 
ceived the standing reward of $50 for 

ee 
returning a deserter to the U. S. Navy. 


ONE thousand young people attended 
the National 4-H Club Congress (the 
clubs of farm boys and girls) held re- 
cently in Chicago in connection with the 
International Live Stock Exposition. 
Frances Reed, an Indiana girl, received 
the Moses Leadership Trophy for hav- 
ing done most for the rural young people 
in her community. Frances enrolled 
sixty-two members in clothing and food 
clubs in a month last year. Once she 
had an hour to wait for a bus at a vil- 
lage junction, so she went to the high 
school and addressed it on club work. 
Later she came back and helped them 
organize. The girl who won the Na- 
tional Home Improvement Exhibit con- 
test, sixteen-year-old Evelyn Kidd of 
Iowa, displayed a room decorated in 
green, coral and ivory and furnished 
with five pieces of furniture she had 
made at a cost of $8.55. Included was 
a dressing table she had built from two 
orange crates and a modern electric lamp 
made from an old kerosene lamp. 


BirTH control was publicly advocated 
for the first time from a court bench by 
Judge Harrison Ewing in the Cleveland 
Court of Common Pleas. When a young 
couple, married three years and parents 
of three children, although the father 
earned only $24 a week, applied to the 
Court for a divorce, Judge Ewing 
denied the plea and placed the mother 
on probation with the suggestion that 
the couple should practice birth control. 
He deplored that he could not enforce 
this recommendation by law. 
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What Our Guarantors Think 


Seventy-seven women, leaders in the communities where they live, are largely responsible for mak- 


ing the publication of the Woman's Journal possible. 


They are united in their belief in a magazine 


devoted to the interests of the modern woman, but because we believe that each has strong individual 
opinions on any number of important matters which the rest of our readers would find stimulating, we 
have asked them to contribute short editorials, to appear from month to month, on current events of 
particular concern to women, or on affairs in which they are particularly active. 


Mrs. M. C. Stoss 


Leader in many movements for civic better- 
ment in San Francisco, on the need of 
“Selfless” Leadership 


T is exceedingly amusing to note as 
we follow the present trend of books 
and magazines, of lectures from plat- 
form and pulpit by lay or clerical speak- 
ers, the constant emphasis on the fact (as 
though it were new) that our sex is oc- 
cupying the foreground of public inter- 
est. What every woman knows is that 
she has occupied that place in the fore- 
ground of public interest since Eve be- 
came the first feminist of all time. This 
discussion has always been a very fasci- 
nating one and leads to such articles in 
our current publications as, for instance, 
“Have Women Changed Business ?”’, or, 
“What Are Women Doing to Poli- 
tics?” ; or, perhaps, the other way round, 
“Has Business Changed Women?”, or, 
“What Are Politics Doing to Women?” 
And the answer most critics make is that 
she has scarcely done anything at all. 
The consensus of intelligent analysis 
seems to prove the truth of this conclu- 
sion, and I have never seen given in all 
the flood of printed material what I be- 
lieve to be the basic reason for this truth. 
Since the Socratic question seems to be 
the popular way of titling these various 
articles about us, let me bring my point 
in the same way: “What Has Woman 
Done to Prepare Herself for Her New 
Responsibilities ?”” Of course, there arise 
instantly the obvious answers—she is go- 
ing to colleges or universities; she is tak- 
ing special courses of training; she is 
making constant contacts which are 
broadening mentally, etc., etc., ad in- 
finitum. Yes, she is doing all this, but 
this is not enough. She is doing exactly 
what men have done for generations and 
is neglecting the thing which would add 
the only new contribution possible, 
namely, injecting what I call the spirit- 
ual element into modern public life, be 
it economic, scientific or social, in the 
larger sense. In other words, I believe 
our influence should lie in introducing 
a new idealism, which, by virtue of our 
temperament, we are fitted, and should 
be minded, to bring to the body politic. 
In order to be able to do this we must 
first develop within ourselves the right 
attitude. I mean by that—to make our 
approach to problems more selfless, to 


reduce the ego in our cosmos, and, above 
all, to train ourselves to realize that 
CAUSES are more important than PER- 
SONALITIES. When we have attained 
these habits of mind, a waiting world 
will very speedily notice and admit that 
the coming of woman into her new free- 
dom, though into old fields of work, 
has radically changed them. 

There seemed to me a striking demon- 
stration of this in the recent presidential 
campaign, for it is certain that millions 
of women who care nothing for the 
game of politics and who never even 
voted before, did so for Mr. Hoover be- 
cause of purely idealistic reasons. They 
were moved by the memory of his serv- 
ice to suffering humanity and it is con- 
ceded that the women of the country 
largely affected the ultimate national de- 
cision. 

The thesis that I submit, then, is this: 
It is our job to bring a higher spiritual 
standard into the world of affairs, and, 
as the ability to do this depends on the 
greater fineness of each individual in 
such a democracy as ours, we must strive 
to achieve this ideal of spiritual stand- 
ard. 


Mrs. BEN Hooper 


Chairman, International Relations, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, on Woman's 
Potential Power in Politics 


THINK the enormous vote cast by 

the women of the country this year 
was largely due to the campaign of edu- 
cation which is being carried on all over 
the country by women’s organizations. 
While there was a crusader’s spirit to 
some extent in regard to the prohibition 
issue, that does not account for the very 
great increase in the vote. 

Women are getting to understand the 
vote is a power; that practically every- 
thing in the country is tied up with pol- 
itics. Whether we have better schools, 
pure milk, proper quarantine laws, parks 
and playgrounds, good roads, pure food, 
cheaper electricity for our homes, de- 
pends upon who is elected to offices in 
city, county, state and nation. 

When the women thoroughly realize 
that action taken by the United States 
Senate will settle the question of whether 
we are to be a power for peace or a 
power for war, in the world, they will 
not only go out and vote, but they will 


be very careful in selecting their candi- 
dates. 

Women think in terms of human life; 
they look farther into the future than 
men; and they are not so easily dis- 
couraged. When they have made up 
their minds a thing is right they do not 
hesitate nor look back but go steadily 
forward regardless of the discomforts 
they may encounter in securing the ends 
sought. 

I have no fear but that once the wom- 
en get a clear understanding of the 
power they have to secure good results 
with the vote, they will vote more gen- 
erally than men. 


Mrs. J. BorDEN HARRIMAN 


Prominent Democrat and advocate of the 
League of Nations, on Competition for Peace, 
not War 


“Mountains interposed make enemies of na- 
tions, who had else 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 

And thus also may operate three 
thousand miles of sea. 

Across barriers misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations grow apace. England 
and the United States competing for na- 
val supremacy seems hardly within the 
bounds of reason! And yet the present 
situation boiled down means little else— 
“If you build fifteen cruisers, we will 
build more!” 

Scientific questions such as the free- 
dom of the seas and the rights of neu- 
trals are, of course, involved, but a con- 
ference is already proposed for a discus- 
sion of this problem. Should an impasse 
be reached the major _ responsibility 
would lie not only with the extremists 
but with the unthinking. 

How many appreciate the psychology 
of the situation? If we want to live in 
peace we must think and talk and real- 
ize peace. Such a consciousness ma- 
terialized is our unprotected Canadian 
border. The reverse method is illus- 
trated right in Congress today. “Do 
you wish to accept naval inferiority to 
Great Britain?” reiterates one Repre- 
sentative. ‘This nation must have as big 
a navy as any on earth,” says another. 
Now that we are the richest and most 
powerful country, against whom are we 
protecting ourselves? For over a cen- 
tury we were safe with a small navy, and 
were unafraid and unattacked. Today if 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The BOOKSHELF 


INCE Charles and Mary Beard 

wrote the “Rise of Modern Civi- 
lization” one expects from them clear 
thinking and a vision that is able to see 
the whole as well as its confusing parts. 
The latest book to be issued under the 
Beard name is an attempt at foreseeing 
the future course of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Charles Beard is its editor and 
the writer of two of its most stimulating 
essays. Into “Whither Mankind” he has 
collected the ideas of men who in their 
various fields have developed viewpoints 
which seem to him important and sig- 
nificant. Bertrand Russell writes on 
science, Havelock Ellis on the family, 
Lewis Mumford on the arts and John 
Dewey on philosophy. There are chap- 
ters on business and education, war and 
peace and literature. By breaking civi- 
lization into its component parts and 
attempting analysis, the book hopes to 
arrive at a synthesis. 

The attempt is valuable if for no 
other reason than because any effort of 
intelligent minds to survey their world 
to find out what it is all about, and to 
foretell its course even into the very near 
future, has a certain value. It is as 
though one went up on a mountain to 
be out of the clamor of things and there- 
by gained a momentary peace and a 
sense of proportion. 

The authors “‘present the challenge of 


science and the machine to modern 
thought.” The most interesting essays 
touch on science and business and 


health, and the least valuable are con- 
cerned with religion and philosophy; 
most of them are provocative both of 
thought and discussion, and a few of 
them make one glad to be living in so 
complex and puzzling an age. 

But the book as a whole contains no 
comfort for people who like to feel that 
this is a well-rounded world, rich in 
variety and containing infinite satisfac- 
tions. One puts it down with a baffled 
feeling that the curtain of the future is 
scarcely thicker than the fog of the pres- 
ent, and that even wise men continue to 
“come out by the same door wherein 
they went.” 


FTER reading novels in the mod- 

ern manner that puts half the 
burden on the imagination of the reader, 
it is relaxing to come on a book like Rose 
Wilder Lane’s “Cindy.” In the first 
pages we are introduced to a hero and a 
heroine. In the last pages we find them 


Rose Wilder Lane, Author of “Cindy” 


on the eve of marriage. In the. pages 
between it is not, however, their ro- 
mance that is emphasized, but the stir- 
ring battle to wrest control of Dougan 
County from the Greenwoods. This 
hard-riding, hard-fighting clan entrench- 
ed themselves in Big Bear Hollow after 
the Civil War, terrorized the countryside 
and in the court house gave a semblance 
of legality to illegal acts. One of these 
acts is the kidnapping of the red-headed 
Cindy and her “binding over” to one of 
their households. The end of the story, 
which is breathlessly exciting, finds her 
free and the Greenwoods broken. The 
scene is in the Ozarks, and so loved are 
the hillsides and valleys by the author 
that the reader feels that she, too, knows 
the scent of the flowers, the thin, keen 
air of early morning there, and the wood- 
land trails. 


ACES rather than characters are the 
deeper interest of Sarah Gertrude 
Millin, whose novels of South African 
life may be compared in strength and 
vitality to those of Olive Schreiner. 
The little town on the South African 
veldt where Mrs. Millin has laid the 
scene of her latest book, “The Coming 
of the Lord,” is a melting pot where 
racial traits and racial conflict are fused 
only with blood. There is Saul Nathan, 
the young Jewish doctor; Dr. Diethelm, 
the old German whose soul is scarred 
with hatred against the British Empire; 





Arnold Duerdon, the stiff-necked and 
thick-headed Englishman, organizer of 
the Vigilantes; Dadabhai, the Indian 
physician who belongs neither to whites 
nor blacks, and Tetyana, the Kaffir with 
a black skin and a scientific mind, 
trained in a Scotch university. In the 
background is Aaron, the Evangelist 
leader, and his band of twenty-five hun- 
dred Kaffir Levites, camped menacingly 
outside the town to wait the coming of 
the Lord. The smiles of a rather selfish 
young woman are the spark which set off 
racial hatreds and draw Saul, who has 
tried to remain aloof, into the final con- 
flict between whites and blacks. 

Miss Millin’s simple, forthright prose 
is well suited to create the atmosphere 
of the grim and lonely country whereof 
she writes. 


AYMOND LESLIE BUELL has 
given a clean-cut, impartial and 
authoritative study of the history of Eu- 
rope since the World War in his book, 
“Europe, A History of Ten Years,” 
written with the assistance of other ex- 
perts of the Foreign Policy Association. 
The book begins with a survey of the 
state of Europe in 1914, and a brief re- 
view of the causes of the war and the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. 
Buell then takes up each country in turn 
and outlines the changes in political 
boundaries and in social and economic 
progress, bringing the history of each up 
to date. The history ends with a sum- 
mary of the causes of present unrest and 
future danger and an evaluation of 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court, and the part they will probably 
play in maintenance of peace. 

The Balkan States, which have been 
the seat of the worst disturbances in 
Europe both before and since the war, 
Mr. Buell thinks are making real though 
slow progress in tolerance and under- 
standing. He sees no signs of weaken- 
ing of Sovietism in Russia, but believes 
that both Russia and the outside world 
would be better off if closer relations 
were resumed. Italy he considers a 
source of danger because of Mussolini’s 
policy of expansion and his opposition to 
the League of Nations, but he warns 
that Mussolini is not to be taken too 
literally. 

Throughout the book one sees the 
devastating effects of Nationalism, which 
in the United States is counted such a 
virtue. The great need of Europe is a 
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spirit of tolerance and willingness to co- 
operate together with a lowering of 
tariffs and trade barriers. The book 
brings together in brief form the hap- 
penings of the past ten years and gives 
every foreign dispatch in the daily papers 
a new significance. 


The review that follows is by Ida 
Husted Harper, author of “Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony” and 
(jointly) of the History of Woman 
Suffrage. 


HEN Susan B. Anthony was cen- 
sured for having her biography 
written while she yet lived, she an- 
swered: “I have been misrepresented 
all my life and I want the truth told to 
posterity.” For thirty years that biog- 
raphy has remained the only one of the 
famous suffragist. Now comes a new 
book, “Susan B. Anthony,” by Rheta 
Childe Dorr. The first 230 pages are 
largely a repetition of the original, en- 
hanced by Mrs. Dorr’s skill as a writer. 
Up to this point Miss Anthony would 
find nothing especially objectionable in 
this new volume, but in the second half 
the ancient Beecher-Tilton-Woodhull 
scandal makes its appearance. On this 
subject the original Life says: “Miss 
Anthony had been for many years on 
intimate terms with all the parties in this 
unfortunate affair ... and it is scarcely 
possible to describe the pressure brought 
to bear to force her to talk.” She 
refused. “Mrs. Tilton was one of the 
most beautiful characters I have ever 
known,” she is quoted as saying, “and 
to violate the confidence of such a 
woman, given in an hour of supreme 
anguish, would have been treachery un- 
paralleled.” 

The story in the original Life ends 
here, where Miss Anthony wished it to, 
and since her reticence was never 
broken; since, when the much criticized 
Mrs. Woodhull attempted to get con- 
trol of the Woman Suffrage Association, 
Miss Anthony was able to check her at 
the beginning; since she herself never 
had any personal connection with the 
scandal, the prominent use of the story 
here seems inexcusable. 

But it is over the closing chapters of 
the book that suffragists of the present 
day will raise their voice in protest. 
Here Mrs. Dorr gives the full credit 
for the woman suffrage victory to the 
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small group of ‘militants’ who operated 
under Miss Alice Paul. She quotes the 
many courageous acts of Miss Anthony 
to prove that she would have sanctioned 
their acts, but everyone who knew Miss 
Anthony knew that she would have been 
the first to condemn personal violence or 
a defiance of the law. One cannot con- 
nect her with “picketing” the home of 
the President or burning his effigy and 
his speeches in public. 

The Congressional Union (later the 
National Woman’s Party) came into the 
movement for woman suffrage in 1913, 
at its turning point. Women were 
crowding into the colleges, entering 
business, organizing by the thousands, 
holding international congresses and 
vastly increasing their power. An “in- 
surgent” movement had developed in 
Congress and extended into the states to 
throw off the domination of “special 
interests” and adopt progressive meas- 
ures. One of its first fruits was the 
granting of woman suffrage by the Leg- 
islature and voters in the state of Wash- 
ington. This was followed in 1911 by 
the far-reaching victory in California, 
and in 1912 by those in Oregon, Arizona 
and Kansas. In 1914 Montana and 
Nevada completed the enfranchisement 
of women in the entire western part of 
the United States except New Mexico. 
The National Association had assisted 
all of these campaigns. ‘That year the 
Legislature of Illinois gave the decision 
the National Suffrage Association had 
worked for, for many years—the right 
of a Legislature to grant women a vote 
for municipal and county officers and 
presidential electors, and it was followed 
by many others. 

During these years the National 
Association had never ceased its work in 
Congress for the submission of a woman 
suffrage amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and had never failed to go 
before its committees with distinguished 
advocates. It was ready now to meet 
with the votes of millions of women the 
stereotyped objection: “You must first 
make the experiment in the states.” 
Such was the foundation which the Con- 
gressional Union found when it entered 
the arena under the wing of this old 
association. In 1917 a State Amend- 
ment for full suffrage went before the 
voters of New York after a tremendous 
campaign and was carried by a large 
majority. 

But it was not favored by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, who wanted a 
Federal Amendment or nothing. This 
group had long since been repudiated by 
the National Association, whose officers 
had now won the support of President 
Wilson and all the members of his Cab- 
inet except Secretary Lansing, and of 
many Southern members of Congress. 
In not one instance could the “mili- 
tants” claim the credit for these con- 
versions or for the wave of favorable 
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sentiment that swept over the news- 
papers of the country, or for any of the 
fifteen states where women now had full 
suffrage. On the contrary, their meth- 
ods kept the suffragists on the defensive 
as proving what women would do in 
politics. Large national headquarters 
were open in Washington in addition to 
those in New York. This year the mil- 
lion-dollar bequest of Mrs. Frank Leslie 
to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for suf- 
frage work became available and was 
ready for the immense drive for ratifica- 
tion, and for this most necessary amend- 
ment the National Woman’s Party 
surely cannot claim the credit. 

In December, 1917, according to 
Mrs. Dorr, because of the “militancy,” 
the President sent for a committee from 
the Lower House and earnestly advised 
it to submit the amendment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even in November he had 
told the officers of the National Suffrage 
Association and their friends that he was 
ready to summon this committee “when 
that foolish and intemperate agitation 
was far enough in the past.” ‘The rati- 
fication of the amendment was bril- 
liantly brought to triumph by a younger 
generation,” says Mrs. Dorr, “which 
knew how to carry out Miss Anthony’s 
almost forgotten plan of campaign.” It 
never had been forgotten or changed, 
and its strenuous details, carried out 
under the directions of the old associa- 
tion, can be read by future generations 
in the last volume of the History of 
Woman Suffrage. 


NECDOTES, first-hand conversa- 

tions with natives, second-hand 
stories retailed by governors and guides 
—these are the substance out of which 
Ferdinand Ossendowski has made 
“Slaves of the Sun,” his travelogue into 
the heart of Africa, more fascinating 
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than fiction. While his historical ex- 
planations of the ethnology of certain 
tribes, his export statistics, his descrip- 
tions of flora, bird and animal life may 
hold chief interest for the explorer and 
the scientist, it is these local tales which 
give the general reader the “feel” of 
that vast, scorching country. It is the 
incidents of primitive savageness the au- 
thor relates and the cases of childlike 
credulity he meets which prove to us the 
need of white leadership for these strug- 
gling black souls rather than his paeans 
of praise of the French Colonial system. 

Ossendowski himself is an imperialist 
by nature and by association. ‘Though a 
Pole and now a professor in the Military 
Academy of the Polish General staff, he 
was brought up and educated as a chemi- 
cal engineer in Russia. Later he be- 
came chief adviser to Admiral Kolchak, 
and when the Kolchak administration 
went to pieces he escaped from the Bol- 
sheviki through Siberia. The horrors of 
this flight are told in his most famous 
book, “Beasts, Men and Gods.” 

This book, as well as Ossendowski’s 
many other volumes on adventure, poli- 
tics and science, has been attacked for 
the accuracy of its statements. But 
as a story-teller he is unsurpassed. Per- 
haps such zest and color cannot go 
hand and hand with absolute scientific 
fact, but if there must be a choice, this 
general reader prefers the former for 
her travel reading. 


OR several years we have been see- 
ing the practical application of James 
Harvey Robinson’s plea for the “human- 
izing of knowledge.” It has not been 
altogether a heartening spectacle. Every 
journalist with an idea, a hunch, or 
merely the desire to make money from 
a book, has mugged upon whichever 
science appealed to him, and poured 
forth a glittering stream of prejudice 
and opinion flavored by the pseudo 
knowledge thus acquired. Anthropology, 
because it is the science of man, and 
every man feels himself equipped to talk 
about himself, has suffered piteously at 
the hand of such bright word vendors. 
Only the accredited anthropologists have 
been silent. 
At last Franz Boas of Columbia Uni- 
versity, stung, perhaps, by verbal crimes 
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committed in the name of the science to 
which he has made such important con- 
tributions, has written a book in which 
he sets forth very simply just how “a 
clear understanding of the true prin- 
ciples of anthropology illuminates the 
social processes of our own times.” 
“Anthropology and Modern Life,” 
which is its name, will bring no com- 
fort to those who like easy generaliza- 
tions, who are convinced of Nordic 
supremacy, or the perfect protection of 
the quota laws. Sometimes it seems to 
emphasize what science does not know 
rather than to glorify what it does. But 
it is a splendid antidote to the noisy 
imitation philosophies that infest the 
book list. Its prose is slow and con- 
sidered, its patience infinite, its vision 
ample. Its chapters on race and na- 
tionalism ought to be prescribed reading 
for every militarist, while those who 
wish peace will find them a delight. Its 
observations on marriage, its cool con- 
sideration of civilization and attempted 
measurements of its progress, are a 
wholesome balance to hysteria, whether 
it be radical or conventional. Dr. Boas 
has rendered a valuable service both to 


his science and to the reading pub- 
lic. M. A. 


HILE “Publicity for Social 

Work,’ by Mary Swain Rout- 
zahn and Evart G. Routzahn, draws its 
wealth of illustration from an extensive 
survey of the field of public and private 
social service in the United States, its 
scope far exceeds its title. It is really a 
guide to the technique of publicity of 
all kinds, and it abounds in practical 
advice for the reader who is trying to 
popularize books, foodstuffs, magazines, 
political candidates, women’s clubs, and 
what not, just as much as for the press 
representative of a civic or welfare 
organization. 

Every avenue of publicity—news- 
papers, direct-by-mail copy, meetings, 
exhibits and other dramatic methods— 
all are described, evaluated and illumi- 
nated by contrasted examples of effec- 
tive and ineffective advertising. It is so 
simple and readable that the novice in 
publicity work or the volunteer chair- 
man of a publicity committee will find 
it indispensable as a primer of principles, 
whereas on the other hand the “old- 
timer” will find a ready reference for 
checking opinions against experience and 
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for suggesting new ways of approach. 
Mr. and Mrs. Routzahn are both 
leading authorities on the subject théy 
treat. Mary Swain Routzahn is a staff 
member, and Evart G. Routzahn asso- 
ciate director of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation. We feel, however, that 
their modesty got the better of their 
keen publicity sense when they named 
“Publicity for Social Work.” 


ROM the books overflowing our 

shelves (and certainly our Book- 
shelf) we choose a few for brief reviews, 
rather than to delay them longer: 

“Harold the Webbed”: The second 
volume of the adventure narrative told 
by the old tin peddler whose rich possi- 
bilities were discovered by Ethelreda 
Lewis. Like the first volume, this has 
alternately Trader Horn’s own written 
chapters and the conversation which 
Mrs. Lewis carried on with him—and, 
as before, these are the better part. Si- 
mon and Schuster, 1928. $3.50. 

“The Great Adventure’: A story by 
Louise Pond Jewell, of a woman who 
was free from the fear of death and held 
correspondingly enlightened views about 
funeral rites. Originally published in 
1910, the demand for this startling and 
comforting little book has continued, so 
that William Morrow brought it out in 
1928. $1.25. 

“Beauty in Home Furnishings’: <A 
guide to the sources of decoration, old 
and new, written by Walter Rendell 
Storey, an authority on the decorative 
arts, who writes not only for the house- 
holder, but for the craftsman, the stu- 
dent, the collector. Rae E. Henkle. 
$3.50. 

“The Feathered Nest’: A workmanlike 
story, by Margaret Leech, of a smother- 
ing mother love, which all but ruins both 
mother and sons. The mother is tire- 
some, but the book certainly isn’t. Pub- 
lished by Liveright. $2.50. 


N February the Bookshelf will con- 

tain an Exciting Feature—a review 
of about a dozen Detective Stories, with 
some remarks on women who write them 
and famous people who read them. The 
reviewer is a Detective Story “fan.” 
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How to Enjoy Your Evenings 


Proper Diet Can Do Most Toward Creating a Sense of Ease and Interest 


VERY woman looks forward 

to the evening, not only as a 

time of rest from labors but 

as a phase of existence that 

possesses a different quality 
from the day. This quality is a mix- 
ture of relaxation, ease, rest, imagina- 
tion, romance, inspiration. It repre- 
sents the reward for the day. To many 
a woman who has a wearisome routine 
mechanical job, it is the one time for 
her own individual living. For the 
mother with children it also is the time 
when the house is quiet, the children 
safely sleeping, and a space for being 
herself is offered her. 

But often the labors of the day have 
made the woman too tired to enjoy her 
blessed evenings. The ability to enjoy 
the evening is the touchstone of a per- 
son’s health. If she enjoys the evening, 
the work of the day, no matter how 
hard and exacting and routined, is not 
too laborious. If she doesn’t, some 
drastic change must be made in her way 
of living. 

A dearth of real emotion often creeps 
into the life of the worker. In earlier 
years every little thing brought a happy 
emotional stir. No part of the day was 
arid, let alone the evening, which was a 
time of glamour. Now only a great 
joy or a great sorrow will bring her a 
real, emotional reaction. She feels half 
dead and her zest for life is diminished. 

It is not age that causes this dreari- 
ness, but a disproportion between the 
load and the strength of the worker. 
If the load is too heavy, life is ruined. 
At any cost whatever, the proportions 
must be altered. 

The most obvious change in work is 
to lighten it: for a mother at home to get 
a mother’s helper, for an office worker to 
get an assistant or a secretary. Such 
assistance requires money and if the 
money is there to be expended it certainly 
should be used. If no extra outlay of 
money can be made, there are one or 
two physical and psychological tricks 
that may be tried to raise strength 
though work remain the same. 

McCollum says, in “The Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition,” that restless- 
ness and easy fatigue, an inability to use 
the brain with pleasure and profit in 
the evening, are caused by an over- 
whelming carbohydrate diet. The habit 
of “Let’s go to the movies” he considers 
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an indication of carbohydrate restless- 
ness. When one must be diverted night 
after night without thought or emo- 
tional enjoyment, then, McCollum says, 
the diet must be looked to. 

The over-tired woman may be an in- 
dividual of second-rate quality, whereas 
she may make herself into an individual 
of first-rate quality. A first-rate quality 
person is tireless, cheerful under inter- 
ruptions, eats a good dinner, and is gay 
in the evening and ready for any form 
of enjoyment. A first-rate quality indi- 
vidual is created by first quality nutri- 
tion. But first quality nutrition is only 
acquired by knowledge and character, 
the ability to learn and study essential 
foods for the body, and the character to 
change and modify the habits and tastes 
of eating so that first quality foods can 
be regularly eaten and enjoyed. 

She must first study some good mod- 
ern book on food.* She must know 
what are the various elements of food: 
the vitamins, where they are found in 
foods and what they do for the indi- 
vidual; the essential minerals, as the iron 
necessary for the blood and the glands 
of the body; the calcium necessary for 
the bones and teeth, for the clotting of 
blood and for the regulation of the heart 
rhythm; iodine for the thyroid gland: 
what foods contain the necessary intes- 
tinal roughage; what foods are acid ir 
their ultimate blood reaction and what 
alkaline. The caloric value of foods, 
once considered so essential, is still of 
value but comes last in importance. 

Then comes the practical part of 
applying these principles. And in the 
practice of diet success comes with the 
scrupulous attention to detail. It 
doesn’t do to think, “Oh, that diet is 
almost like mine; I won’t have to change 
much,” and then worry along in the 
same old way. See how much the diet 
can be changed and go to it with a vim. 

In the search for perfect nutrition 
some rules of eating may be laid down 
as the basis of a week’s menus: 


W eekly: 
Liver twice a week, at lunch, dinner or 


breakfast. : 
Kidney twice a week, at lunch, dinner or 


breakfast. 
Cooked oysters once a week whenever pos- 


sible. 





*Dr. Sansum’s “The Normal Diet,” for 
example, is simple and ‘helpful. 


Spinach three times a week and cabbage 
three times a week. 


Daily: 


Four glasses of the very best raw certified 


milk. This applies until you are one ‘hun- 
dred years old. Also cream, butter and 
cheese. 


Six pieces of fruit daily. One bunch of 


grapes is one piece of fruit. 

Two lettuce salads daily in which the amount 
of lettuce eaten is the principal thing, not 
the amount of the fruit or vegetable on the 
lettuce. 

At least three freshly cooked hot vegetables 
daily, not including potatoes, rice or 
macaroni. 

An egg for breakfast. 

Foods to be omitted or eaten spar- 
ingly: 

Muscle meats, as beefsteak, chops, roasts. 

All puddings, pies, cakes, candies. 

All breads, muffins, gems, rolls. 

After this transformation by diet has 
been started the test of character comes, 
for though sometimes the transformation 
is brought about in two or three months, 
often it may take two or three years. 
And in those two or three years the 
same course of diet must be unswerv- 
ingly followed. Some physical deple- 
tions, as the exhaustion of the endocrine 
glands, the thyroid, pituitary, etc., are so 
profound and so far-reaching that years 
are necessary for the body to recover its 
vitality. In the meantime, even a dull 
evening at home is better than a restless 
one which further depletes the powers of 
the body. 

There are some flaming spirits whose 
evenings are always a success whether 
their bodies are tired or not. They are 
individuals whose interests are so har- 
nessed to art or drama or literature or 
social service or music that the thought 
of bodily fatigue hardly ever enters their 
consciousness. Such an absorbing and 
driving interest will transform any life. 
It, too, like superlative nutrition, is a 
thing that can be acquired. An interest 
grows like a tree. It cannot be a flour- 
ishing, sustaining interest before it has 
been a timid, growing interest. 

These two things, a great interest and 
a perfect nutrition, will make all eve- 
nings once more things of romance and 
glamour and refreshment; a red dress 
to be cut out, a plate of old-fashioned 
molasses taffy to be pulled with the 
youngsters, a new book, a game of cards, 
a theater or concert or dinner party, will 
be an event full of joy and satisfaction. 
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A Clubhouse Checks Up on Health 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. Articles have been 
published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, financing, etc. 
The article this month is on a new phase of activity in the clubhouses—the 


health examination. 


Readers are invited to send in questions for answers 


through this department, and are urged to contribute their experiences. 


pointed committee of the 

Women’s City Club of 
Boston instituted health examina- 
tions as an experiment, hoping to 
make them an annual feature of 
the club curriculum. They have 
succeeded, abundantly. 

The first examinations, which 
were held in October of 1927, 
were highly successful in point of 
numbers as well as_ results. 
More women applied for ap- 
pointments than could be accom- 
modated in the time allotted and 
the space engaged in the 5 Wal- 
nut Street house. All of the 
hours were filled, no one was 
late for her appointment, and a 
smoothly running schedule proved 
to even the most skeptical that 
women could keep engagements 
if they really wished to do so. 

Because of the demand, those 
left over on the first examina- 
tions were kept on a waiting list 
and a second period of health 
examinations was introduced in 
the early spring. Altogether one 
hundred and thirty women took 
advantage of the unusual opportunity 
for a thorough check-up on their physical 
assets and liabilities made possible 
through the efforts of the club. 

The results were astonishing and 
proved the health examinations were 
worth while. One woman who was a 
prominent factor in the life of her com- 
munity, with a family and loved ones, 
was found to be a sufferer from an 
obscure ailment which would have end- 
ed her life within the year, and of which 
she was in total ignorance. ‘Two others 
were saved untold suffering by an 
analysis of their condition and sent to 
their own physicians for recommended 
treatment. These results seemed to in- 
dicate to the committee that periodic 
health examinations are as necessary to 
club women, to women in private life, 
as to the business executive or the pro- 
fessional person, man or woman. 

During the year the results of the 
first examination have been checked up 
by means of a questionnaire. It revealed 


AST year an especially ap- 


By EvizABETH ELLAM 





The Women’s City Club of Boston has this house on 
Beacon Street and behind it a house on Walnut Street 


a greater degree of efficiency, a general 
improvement in the health of the women 
who were examined, and an almost uni- 
versal demand for the health examina- 
tion as a regular feature of the club 
program. 

Acting on the questionnaire, a com- 
mittee of doctors who, though constitut- 
ing an unnamed committee, are bending 
their united efforts to the improvement 
of the health of the club member and 
her family, have greatly amplified their 
plans for this year, and an important 
Health Program has been incorporated 
into the club calendar. It included, of 
course, a repetition of the health ex- 
aminations. These were held during 
the first week in November, with the 
same operative plan that proved so suc- 
cessful before. The women made 
necessary preliminary arrangements, con- 
formed with the requirements as to 
specimens for laboratory tests, and 
secured their appointments in due sea- 
son. A nurse in attendance on the 


patients and the three or four 
examining physicians under the 
supervision of Dr. Roger I. Lee, 
were assisted by members of the 
doctor’s committee overseeing 
the work. The committee had 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
one or two had been saved a 
serious illness or a possible opera- 
tion. 

Added, however, to this pro- 
gram has been another that in- 
cludes health lectures by men 
and women who are regarded as 
authorities in their special sub- 
jects, the arranging of classes for 
regular work in the new gym- 
nasium of the splendidly equipped 
and very recently finished build- 
ing of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association; swimming 
classes to follow the gymnastic 
work. These include special 
hours for home women, in the 
morning, and classes arranged 
for business and _ professional 
women, in the evening. 

Because there have been so 
many requests for names of rec- 
ommended rest and convalescent 
homes, the physicians have included the 
service of arranging such a list of recom- 
mended homes that have been actually 
investigated, in their health program. 
Not only are there homes where the 
tired or convalescent mother may find 
a haven of rest, but—fully as important 
—there are homes where she may 
“park” her youngsters, while she herself 
rests and recuperates in her own home. 
Special books on various phases of public 
health have been purchased and these 
are to be placed in the Lending Library 
for the use of all club members. 

Dr. Mary R. Lakeman, Dr. Susan 
Coffin and Dr. Marion Coon are the 
doctors who are supervising this health 
program and they hope and believe that 
the results of this year’s efforts may 
even surpass the record made during the 
first year of the experiment. 


Coming for this department: “A Pub- 
lic Speaking Clinic” and an article on 
“How to Increase Club Membership.” 
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An Unprejudiced Mind 
(Continued from page 8) 


him were lovely, and from which the 
core of his being drew back with a 
shudder. 

Before he set himself to work that 
day he gave himself a little mental ex- 
ercise as the first of those with which 
he meant to free himself from this as 
from other baseless nervous reactions. 
He called to mind what he had learned 
in college about biology and evolution. 
It was rather hazy now, and he was no 
longer sure of many of the details, but 
there was plenty enough left for his pur- 
pose, which was to impress upon his 
mind that snakes are no more evil than 
chickens, are no different from chickens, 
are merely one of the infinitely numer- 
ous variations in the pattern of life. He 
remembered a professor who had said 
picturesquely that snakes represent one 
of the great experiments in form, are 
one of the laboratory tests in flesh and 
bone of the methods of constructing 
beings fit to inhabit the globe. They 
had certain advantages over our human 
construction. The composer remembered 
the easy flexibility of the snake’s back- 
bone, and felt his own as stiff as a 
dead tree. They were also really beau- 
tiful to look at, if one could only divest 
his mind of the idiotic human association 
of ideas which wove in evil with that 
beauty. 

Now, of a morning, as the composer 
walked along the woodland path, he was 
not whirring and spinning lightly with 
the Mayflies in slanting rays of light, or 
striking long unconquerable roots down 
and down till they reached life-giving 
food, like the birch tree whose fate had 
been to be born on a rock. He was 
emancipating his mind from prejudice. 

Having done a good deal of this in 
his life, he had invented a very work- 
able technique for it. He varied his 
devices. One day he adopted one sort 
of mental gymnastics, the day afterward 
turning to something quite different. 
One day he concentrated on the idea of 
the great Economy of Nature, the inter- 
relation of one part to another, the in- 
terdependence of one on another; he 
thought of the way in which ignorance 
and prejudice, rushing in with conven- 
tional ideas of what is good and what 
is evil, upset the exquisite balance in 
which the Wheel of Life is poised. He 
had heard—although he could not now 
bring it exactly to mind—what is the 
useful part played by snakes in our 
world .. . was it perhaps to keep down 
the numbers of field mice? At any rate 
it was something. Something discovered 
by unprejudiced scientists, who, probing 
into nature’s housekeeping with disin- 
terested eyes, naturally saw what is 
really there. The snake was doubtless 
as necessary to the scheme of things as 
he. Perhaps more so. 

On another morning he set himself 


the exercise of thinking how repulsive 
he and other humans must look to 
snakes, queer, graceless monsters, hitch- 
ing themselves forward by falling from 
one long bone to another, of an ugly 
monotonous grayish white as to skin, 
without one single spot of color or ara- 
besque of line such as flows in gracious 
designs along the back of the humblest 
member of the snake family. And of 
what use could they be . . . these clump- 
ing elephantine destructive creatures? 
The composer found this a very good 
device, easily kept up and elaborated. 
Another morning he brought to mind 
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the evident fright of the snake the first 
time he had trodden so near her, the 
agonized fear expressed by that spas- 
modic muscular contraction of all her 
body. He remembered now having read 
that snakes are very timid, have poor 
eyesight and know it, and suffer greatly 
from apprehension. He began to school 
his mind to compassion for the poor 


creature. The clearing was the only 
place she had to sun herself. And that 
poisoned by a noisy clown. 

He got on very well in_ these 


mental exercises, familiarized himself so 
thoroughly with the idea he was trying 
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CUA Bell System Advertisement 


FriENDs move away to other Cities, 
but friendships need not be lost 
. . . they can be kept alive so 
easily, nowadays, by telephone. A 
telephone call takes but a few 
minutes. It is inexpensive. And it 
gives such large returns in friend- 
ship and satisfaction. 

Place a call for some out of 
town friend, today. The con- 
nection is made almost as quickly 
as a local call. The ease with 
which you hear your friend's 
voice will amaze you. And you 
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in your thoughtfulness. 

There is intimacy in telephone 
conversation. It is an ideal way to 
pay a short visit. No fuss of pack- 
ing. No crowded highways. An 
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When friends are ill... or when 
they are celebrating wedding or 
other anniversaries . . . or when 
birthdays come around . . . join 
them with your own voice. Keep 
friendships alive by telephone. 

Remember that extension tele- 
phones throughout your house 
are a great convenience, and they 
mean a world of comfort at very 
little cost. 
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to plant in his mind that he was able, 
before the summer was over, to watch 
almost quite unmoved the pretty timid 
thing as she slid gracefully from his 
doorstep. Yet, walking home one after- 
noon, thinking fixedly of his music, he 
saw from the corner of his eye the 
shadow of a dead branch move writh- 
ingly on the path before him. With a 
cry he had started back, before he could 
think, breathing fast, his heart beating 
thickly. There was still much to do, 
he saw, before he had wholly driven 
prejudice and convention from his life. 

But at least he had removed the dim 
feeling of dread from his mind so suc- 
cessfully that often now, as he ap- 
proached the shack, he had quite forgot- 
ten that the snake might be there, his 
thoughts already leaping forward to the 
vision which hung in glory over the 
work-table in the battered little shed. 

One day, indeed, absorbed by a prob- 
lem which he had been obliged to leave 
half-finished the day before, he not only 
forgot that the snake might be there, 
but did not observe that she really was 
there. He stepped jarringly with his 
clumsy human tread upon the doorstep 
where the snake lay sunning herself. 

The pretty creature was terribly 
frightened, for the composer had been 
right, she was very timid indeed. And 
in her panic she coiled quickly and 
struck hard at the nearest object her dim 
eyes could see. For the composer had 
been correctly informed, snakes have 
very poor eyesight. 

The nearest object happened to be 
the ankle of the composer. As the snake 
belonged to one of the rare and very 
venomous varieties, he died before he 
could get back to the farmhouse for 
help. And that was the end of his 
music. 


Sarojini Naidu 
(Continued from page 9) 


twenty-two train hours away. Her 
poetry, to which she is constantly de- 
voted, no matter what are her other and 
more public occupations of the moment, 
is famous not only in India but also in 
England, where many of the poems were 
translated into English and set to music. 

Asked if she, with all her energy, her 
freedom of spirit, her public work, her 
excellent education, were a typical rep- 
resentative of modern Indian women, 
she protested: ‘Why do you limit me 
to representing women? I represent my 
entire nation, men and women together. 
I do not understand this American ten- 
dency to separate men and women, to 
talk as though they belonged to different 
species. I do not like what you call 
feminism. We have none of it in India, 
and I hope we will not have it. Your 
women, you will pardon my frankness, 
seem to me to be suffering from a bad 
inferiority complex. Your highest ideal 
seems to be man, and what he does. 


Your highest phrase of praise is ‘like a 
man,’ whether you talk of a haircut, an 
overcoat, or a way of thinking. It’s 
wrong. Men and women must work 
side by side in the world for their com- 
mon good, their common development, 
each one contributing his or her share. 

“For example, our women are work- 
ing for certain ideals, for certain ends. 
There are certain things in India that 
particularly concern women—children, a 
proper milk supply, good living condi- 
tions, education. For these they will do 
better work than men could. But let 
them work for them not jealously, not 
as though they alone were affected, but 
with a consciousness that they are work- 
ing for humanity, that these things are 
items in the common life. 

“Our Indian women have much more 
realization of this viewpoint than yours 
have. ‘They have a sureness, a sense of 
their own value, that yours lack. ‘They 
make their bread, they care for their 
homes because it is a part of the ritual 
of their lives, and through those tasks 
they are ministering to their families. 
Which is a much better reason for doing 
them than because Norah has left, or 
Jemima is out.” 

Whether she talked of feminism, of 
milk, of Gandhi, or railways there was 
always behind her words the conscious- 
ness of ancient India, of an agricultural 
civilization thinking and living in terms 
which do not correspond to our terms, 
upholding values which we do not rec- 
ognize on sight, and which, even when 
they are explained, we scarcely under- 
stand. Always as she talked there was 
the necessity for getting down to defi- 
nitions, for clearing away misconcep- 
tions, for undoing the work of countless 
books and articles written without any 
understanding of the terrific complexity 
which is India. 

“One thing which makes it more difh- 
cult,” she threw out abruptly, ‘is the 
fact that your people have the tourist 
mind. You go to a country for three 
weeks of rapid traveling, and then you 
go home and write a book about it, and 
people take that book as the whole truth. 
When it concerns a civilization as com- 
plex, as ancient as is India’s, the result 
is simply absurd. 

“T might do the same thing. I have 
been here three weeks on my first visit. 
Already I have seen more than enough 
to make a book. I could write of the 
gaudiness of your lives, of the fact that 
you are never still, of the hysteria that 
attends your national elections, of the 
fever of your streets, of the descent to 
sheer savagery in your night life. All 
those things are true. Yet would they, 
taken together, make a true picture of 
America? Or even of New York? If 
I presented them to my people, would I 
be giving them a true idea of your civi- 
lization? 

“Yet that is what your travelers do 
to India. And it would be simpler here 
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because the dimension ot time is so much 
smaller. Your civilization—your coun- 
try—is only three centuries old. The 
ancestors of my people have lived in 
India before counted time began.” 

She stopped to laugh at her own ve- 
hemence, and her voice softened. ‘Yet 
I like what | have seen of your country, 
I see much more than I had expected. It 
is true, perhaps, that you do not know 
where you are going, what you want. 
But you are not satisfied with this ma- 
terial progress in which you have made 
such strides. It is not enough for you. 
Under the surface are longings, desires 
of the spirit, that must find a way out. 
I see here what I have not seen in any 
other city, not London, nor Paris, nor 
any other western capital. You have 
what I call’—she thrust her arm up- 
ward, one tense finger pointing toward 
heaven—“the perpendicular gesture of 
aspiration.” 


Panhellenic House 
(Continued from page 21) 


public, and have been provided with 
dressing rooms and a pantry capable of 
serving three hundred people with that 
end in view. It is hoped that these ac- 
commodations will become a center of 
social and cultural activities for both 
men and women. Several stores on the 
ground floor, including the Panhellenic 
bookshop, will further swell the income, 
and so also, it is expected, will the pub- 
lic restaurant, with its kitchen, which 
was equipped only after a study of the 
most up-to-date hotels of New York. 
On half of the property bought for the 
erection of Panhellenic House the Asso- 
ciation is putting up a_ housekeeping 
apartment building, which, too, in time 
is expected to yield good returns. 

On the night that Panhellenic House 
opened a hundred girls took up their 
residence there and within its first month 
285 rooms had been occupied, a response 
which convinces the board of directors 
that the house is meeting a keenly felt 
need of New York. 


Lame Duck Congress 
(Continued from page 17) 


more favorable had it come from some 
one other than the acknowledged leader 
of the big navy group in the House. 
Mr. Britten, it will be remembered, 
was loudest in protest over trimming 
down the original $800,000,000 navy 
bill. Still fresh in the public mind are 
his recent attacks on the British, whom 
he sees engaged in sinister efforts to out- 
build the American navy. Britten has 
always been the most bellicose and vocal 
member of the House committee. The 
British press politely ignored, or was 
ignorant of, these attacks, and applauded 
Mr. Britten’s good American way of 
cutting through official red tape in com- 
municating with Mr. Baldwin. But in 
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none of the comments cabled over here 
was it noted that Mr. Britten’s chief 
concern has been maintenance of ab- 
solute equality of the two navies, and 
that any conference based on a de- 
termination to secure parity, rather than 
to adjust policies, is pretty sure to go 
the way of the Geneva conference. 

Much sound and fireworks usually 
emanate from such dramatic activities 
on the Hill. Columns were written 
about Mr. Britten and his informal pro- 
posal, which resulted in the LaGuardia 
resolution. 

Only a few meager paragraphs re- 
corded the introduction by Senator 
Borah of a rider to the navy bill, calling 
for an international conference on mari- 
time law. The more intelligent of our 
representatives in the capital know that 
relative naval strength can only be de- 
termined on a basis of agreement on 
certain fundamentals of wartime con- 
duct—such as the rights of neutral com- 
merce at sea in time of “private” war, 
and the question how far these rights 
should be pushed in case of “public” 
war by international action to enforce 
international treaties. The American 
and British views on these two points 
are traditionally opposed. There was no 
brass band accompaniment for Mr. 
Borah’s significant proposal. If approved, 
it may mark a long step toward arma- 
ment limitation between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

It begins to look as if the American 
farmer, having mortgaged his home, sold 
his Ford and borrowed money on his 
furniture, will have to pawn his radio 
to get through the next year. Probably 
not even the far-seeing Mr. Hoover 
could have realized that his promise to 
call a special session of Congress un- 
less farm legislation is passed this winter 
would be seized upon as a reason for 
deferring action. Congress is as badly 
split over the question of “when” as it 
was last year over the question of 
“how.” Senators Borah, Smoot and 
Jones of Washington believe that a 
Congress agitated over the appropria- 
tion bills, the navy bill and the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty is in no state to consider 
farm relief. Senators Norris, Edge, 
Moses, Capper and McNary urge that 
with five years of consideration behind 
it, the revised McNary-Haugen_ bill 
should be taken up at once. 

The tariff has become badly mixed up 
with farm relief. One of the three 
Hoover suggestions for farm aid was 
to increase the tariff on certain agricul- 
tural products to equalize the rates with 
those which now protect the manufac- 
turers. This has been seized upon as 
a lever for one of those general up- 
heavals of the tariff which the act of 
1922, with its flexible tariff provision, 
was designed to prevent. The oppor- 
tunity was too good to be missed; and 
a revision. of the tariff upward all along 
the line is in prospect for 1929. 
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ROM the Clipper to the modern ocean liner— 
the Tom Thumb to the giants of the rail — from 
the first frail craft of the air to the Spirit of St. Louis 
—and from the crude voting booth to the modern, 


efficient voting machine. 


All are changes and developments demanded by 
progress. Changes that have created a new standard 
of living, a new civilization. 


The same motives that produced the fast express train 
created the voting machine. Used today in more than 
2,000 cities and towns throughout the country they 
have given voting a new meaning 
—eliminating spoiled _ ballots, 
fraud, long hours of counting, un- 
sightly polling places, inefficiency 
and expense of elections. 


Election officials, voters and news- 
papers wherever the machines are 
in use praise them. Make plans 
now for giving voting machines a 
trial in your next election. 





Send suhag for the booklet illustrated above. 
Address Department W-4 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
see MANUFACTURERS OF 


VOTING 
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This too great emphasis upon the 
tariff as one torm of farm relief will 
probably have two unfortunate results: 
the special session to consider agricul- 
tural legislation will probably be de- 
ferred until September of next year, and 
the strong Republican majority in the 
new Congress will, much to the joy of 
the manufacturers’ lobby in Washing- 
ton, revise rates of industrial commod- 
ities as well as farm products upward. 
Thus the discrepancy in farm and indus- 
trial rates will remain unchanged. 

Meanwhile the Tariff Commission, 
that body of experts which was hopetully 
expected to “take the tariff out of 
politics,” is working overtime on data 
for the use of the House committee. 
But the harder the experts work, the 
larger grows the horde of lobbyists for 
the manufacturers who are using the 
farmer’s need of higher rates to secure 
a general revision in their own interest. 
One wonders what is the use of such 
labor, when one luncheon conversation 
between a Congressman and a clever 
lobbyist may determine several com- 
modity rates? 

Some days before the convening of the 
International Conference of American 
States on conciliation and arbitration, 
President Coolidge wrote a speech of 
welcome. Thirty-seven delegates who 
had come to Washington to draw up a 
treaty of compulsory arbitration to carry 
out the resolution adopted at Havana 
last January listened politely while the 
President declared ‘Nations do not ex- 
plode all at once without previous warn- 
ing and begin to attack one another.” 
A little further on he stated “all is 
peace.” The speech was delivered as 
written; though just as the conference 
met, Bolivia and Paraguay had ex- 
ploded all at once over a boundary dis- 
pute that few persons realized was in 
existence, and shots ringing out in the 
distant Chaco between Bolivian and 
Paraguayan soldiers emphatically denied 
that all was peace. The incident seemed 
almost timed as a demonstration of the 
need for just such a treaty as the con- 
ference is considering. The proposed 
treaty would go further than the exist- 
ing Root treaties, by excepting from 
arbitral settlement only matters involv- 
ing the independence and sovereignty of 
the signatory states. These terms are 
believed by Mr. Hughes of the Ameri- 
can delegation to be less vague and 
elastic than “the vital interests, the in- 
dependence and the national honor” 
which are excepted in the Root treaties. 

The conference hastily proffered its 
“good offices” to Paraguay and Bolivia 
for the purpose of “promoting suitable 
conciliatory measures with the aim of 
preserving the principle of conciliation 
and arbitration as a solid foundation of 
international life.” If one or the other 
nation refuses, it runs the risk of pub- 
lice condemnation. This, after all, is 
the strength behind arbitration treaties. 
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Stage Spotlights 


By ALISON SMITH 


SEASON which began somewhat 
Aeris and which, for the first few 

weeks, was thickly dotted with 
failures, has gone far toward redeem- 
ing itself through the productions of the 
past month. One week, at least, had 
three openings which held more than 
their share of promise and which alone 
would give the last four weeks honor- 
able mention in the final estimate of 
the year. They are ‘“Ho.ipay,” “THE 
AGE oF INNOCENCE” and “A Most 
ImMorAL Lapy.” 

This last is important chiefly because 
of the vivid characterization brought to 
it by Alice Brady. It is a rather in- 
genious plot based on a sentimental ver- 
sion of the old badger game in which 
the blackmailing wife suddenly finds her 
false life turned into grim truth by a 
young and disturbing lover. It is 
doubtful, however, if its somewhat dis- 
joined episodes could hold you without 
the poignant and exciting qualities which 
Miss Brady brings to the central char- 
acter. With her, it is on no account to 
te missed. 

Edith Wharton’s tender and under- 
standing novel, ‘“The Age of Innocence,” 
has been dramatized for Katherine Cor- 
nell with a deftness which has retained 
much of its original glamour. The 
tragedy of the exotic Countess coming 
into the prim world of New York in 
the early seventies has been developed 
with compassion and humor and _ its 
structure has the inestimable advantage 
of Miss Cornell’s subtle and irresistible 
interpretation. The pictures of old 
New York alone would make the pro- 
duction worth seeing—at any cost. We 
add this last with definite purpose for 
the play is one of the smash hits of the 
season and getting tickets for it requires 
a special campaign in advance. 

“Houimay” was written by Philip 
Barry (the author of Madge Ken- 
nedy’s success ‘Paris Bound’’) and has 
all the charm and sophistication of that 
earlier play on marriage. This theme 
deals with the struggles of an idealistic 
young man against the material clutch 
of the wealthy family he is marrying into 
and involves his final break with his 
mercenary fiancée in favor of a sister 
who shares his desire for freedom. Hope 
Williams plays this sister with a laconic 
honesty which brings with it all the 
sincerity of the author’s purpose. Ben 
Smith is admirable as the perplexed 
suitor and Donald Ogden Stewart has 
paused from his literary work long 
enough to give a true and persuasive 
picture of the family friend. 

The chief reason for seeing “THE 





JeALous Moon” is Jane Cowl, but that, 


according to the reports of her ad- 
mirers, 1s entirely adequate. She ap- 


pears in a Venetian fantasy which she 
wrote herself and which brings back 
the tamiliar figures of Columbine and 
Pierrot in their familiar atmosphere of 
muted song and Venetian moonlight. 
The memory of the play itself will 
probably not survive as long as_ the 
recollection of Miss Cowl herself in its 
romantic costumes and poses. 

With “Wincs Over Europe,” the 
intrepid Theatre Guild has put on a pro- 
duction which the average Broadway 
producer would stamp as impossible but 
which now seems on a fair way to suc- 
cess. There is not a single woman in 
the entire cast, the one scene is laid in 
the house of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land and its theme deals with a young 
scientist who has power to destroy the 
world through his discovery of the secret 
of the atom. This combination of motifs 
would seem to spell ruin to the theatri- 
cal trust committed to the spell of 
ladies, lingerie and light romance, but 
the extraordinary fact remains that the 
Guild has contrived to present a suc- 
cessful production based on nothing more 
frivolous than a dramatic version of the 
atomic theory. 

The big musical opening of the month 
was Florenz Ziegfeld’s production of 
“WHOooPEE,” which added to his usual 
assemblage of beautiful girls and agile 
dancers, the dynamic personality of Ed- 
die Cantor. There is not quite enough 
of Mr. Cantor, but this would be true 
of any show in which he was not on the 
stage through the entire action. He has 
his usual assortment of nervous, irre- 
sistible songs and dances and is, gen- 
erally, as amusing and stimulating as 
ever. 

Eva Le Gallienne has revived “PETER 
Pan” in her theatre down on Fourteenth 
Street. She herself plays Peter in a 
production which is a sensitive and faith- 
ful interpretation of Barrie’s immortal 
fantasy, and which has drawn packed 
houses from the holiday crowds uptown. 
Altogether, what with the revivals of 
old favorites and the introduction of sev- 
eral new ones, the season shows every 
indication of being able to produce a 
fair number of achievements which can 
satisfy both art and the box-office. 


Departments for February will in- 
clude “Stage Spotlights,’ by Miss 
Smith; the second in a group of articles 
giving sound advice on investments, by 
Mrs. Jacob Riis (have you sent in any 
questions?), and Dr. Alsop on exercise. 
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Dangers of Co-education 
(Continued from page 11) 


is, where there are girls and men in the 
same group, the man is invariably elected 
president and the girl vice-president. 
The girl therefore loses her chance for 
experience in governing. 

Again, if a girl or man attending a 
co-educational institution happens to be 
interested in some one of the opposite 
sex who is not a student at the college 
but lives miles away, he or she is not so 
keen about the girls and boys close at 
hand. Lack of interest means lack of 
enthusiasm, and lack of enthusiasm 
means being left out, and a lonely life. 
And there is probably nothing more 
tragic or absolute than the loneliness of 
undergraduates, when they are lonely. 

In the separate college there is a 
greater intimacy between the students 
and the faculty. It may be that in the 
new “Tutorial System” which is being 
successfully tried in some of the colleges, 
lies the ultimate answer to the whole 
problem. The Tutorial System does not 
imply that the student is behind in her 
work and is being tutored ; it means that 
in addition to her regular college work 
she has the advantage of private confer- 
ences with an instructor in her major 
subject. As no one person is like any 
one else, and everyone is a law unto 
himself, this priceless thing which makes 
for individuality is fostered and tended 
when a student has that advantage of 
the entire attention of her professor. 

Radcliffe College has a new Tutorial 
House, with a series of delightful, small 
rooms, especially designed for such un- 
interrupted conferences. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the three girls who make up 
the English debating team have some- 
thing to say about the Tutorial System 
and its relation to co-education. This 
comes from Miss Nancy Samuel, the 
leader of the team. Miss Samuel is the 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, member of the British 
Parliament from 1902 to 1918, and 
later High Commissioner to Palestine. 
Miss Samuel went up to Oxford in 1925 
to study for the School of Politics, 
Philosophy and Economics. During her 
last year there she began her public 
speaking. Her impressions of co-educa- 
tion over here, as far as she has seen it, 
are given informally, in a letter. 

“ ‘Dating’ appears to be the main in- 
terest of both sexes in most of the co- 
educational colleges which we have visit- 
ed in America. Though the social con- 
tact might be perfectly satisfactory, it 
appears to us that certain colleges are 
becoming more of social clubs and less 
of educational institutions. This, I 
imagine, may be due to the fact that 
higher education is far more widely en- 
joyed here than in England, and that 
consequently it is only the intellectuals 
who go to college in England.” 


When writing to the Venus Corporation, please 


Miss Samuel believes that higher 
education should be taken seriously, as 
the greatest privilege, and she did not 
seem to find such an atmosphere in some 
of our co-educational colleges. 

“But if the Tutorial System is em- 
ployed,” says Miss Samuel, ‘I should 
imagine that it would probably involve 
at least some modification of the co-edu- 
cational system.” 

Miss Samuel admits that she is not a 
specialist. She is simply a fine, repre- 
sentative English college graduate of the 
vintage of 1928. Her testimony bears 
out what President Park of Wheaton 
has to say about one of the outstanding 
dangers of co-education. There is little 
doubt as to how Miss Samuel and her 
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associates would express themselves if 
they heard about Professor Brown’s 
quarrel with co-education. Miss Samuel 
reached the conclusion that a good many 
other people are reaching—that the Tu- 
torial System is a good part of the an- 
swer to the whole problem. 

The dangers of co-education are se- 
rious and menacing. In this regard, 
however, the same law holds which holds 
in all our relations—the law of change. 
Change is the one thing we may be sure 
of. 

Last year the seven presidents of Bar- 
nard, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe an- 
nounced, through the columns of the 
Atlantic Monthly that they were work- 
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ing together on some of the problems of 
higher education. It is interesting to 
note what Dr. Marion Edwards Park, 
President of Bryn Mawr, and one of 
this group of presidents of important 
separate colleges for women, has to say 
about co-education. 

“T think that women should study 
along with men just as I think they 
should be taught by both men and 
women. I can’t believe that the most 
varied experience is not the most valu- 
able experience of education—‘the shock 
of mind on mind’.” 

Yet for many reasons, Miss Park 
thinks that the day for co-education is 
not yet ripe. “With the men’s colleges 
in the East more than full, and the 
women’s colleges equally so, and with 
many universities loath to increase their 
numbers—especially the numbers of 
women, it seems impossible for co-educa- 
tion to come about at once or easily. 
Perhaps by the time it comes, psychology 





A Glimpse Ahead 


Where Spending Is Saving 


Julia Lathrop asks support for the 
new appropriation bill that will 
allow the Children’s Bureau to con- 
tinue its work of saving the lives 
of many mothers and babies. 


Josephine Roche—Capitalist 


When Josephine Roche became a 
large stockholder in the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company she did 
not forget that she herself had 
been for many years a worker for 
labor, peace, and alien education. 
Instead, she crusaded among her 
fellow stockholders for a contract 
to give the miners some share in 
industrial prosperity. Mabel Cory 
Costigan introduces this remark- 
able young woman. 


Ladies of the League 


The ten women who are sitting 
this year with the Assembly of the 
League of Nations represent as 
many different backgrounds and 
types, but they are alike in their 
interest in the woman’s movement 
and their desire for peace. An 
illuminating “Who’s Who” of the 
women delegates by a visiting 
journalist. 


Wives and Wages 


Some wives work in offices, fac- 
tories and stores, but get no wages 
because the law in certain parts 
of the country allows their hus- 
bands to walk off with their pay 
envelopes. Other wives’ keep 
boarders or take in washing—and 
their husbands collect. Still others 
wash, iron and cook at home—and 
don’t get even spending money. 
In two articles the Journal pro- 
poses a few remedies to insure 
laboring wives some reward for 
their labor. 











will have put at our disposal facts and 
principles which will make the joint life 
for men and women more satisfactory 
than it is at present.” 


Easier Work 


(Continued from page 15) 


other circumstances) in which it seemed 
possible that women might have been 
more extensively employed if their hours 
of work had not been limited by law. 
The Bureau found that women workers 
are steadily gaining ground in this field, 
for which they have so definitely estab- 
lished their fitness. 

The Bureau points out that the funda- 
mental importance of the double stand- 
ard of wages for men and women can- 
not be overestimated. Attempts have 
been made to equalize wages through 
legislation, organization and education, 
but such efforts have not met with much 
success. In New York State, in June of 
each year, the average weekly earnings 
of men for all industries are more than 
eighty per cent higher than the average 
weekly earnings for women, while 
studies in a number of states show nine, 
ten and eleven dollar median earnings 
for women. Public opinion holds that 
women are cheaper than men and that 
they should be cheaper. This attitude is 
the one universal influence that plays its 
part in every phase of women’s oppor- 
tunity. Against so strong a tradition, 
legal provisions can have but little ef- 
fect. 

Again and again the report of the 
Bureau emphasizes what was already 
known to students of social processes, 
that law, to be effective, must grow out 
of the customs and practices of the com- 
munity. Enlightened public opinion is 
always in advance of the law, while le- 
gal restrictions serve primarily to bring 
up the rear-guard of employers. Of the 
women working under the limitation of 
a nine-hour law, almost one-half had an 
actual scheduled working day shorter 
than the legal allowance. In_ those 
states having a ten-hour law, more than 
four-fifths of the women. were working 
less than ten hours. For a little over ten 
per cent of the women for whom reports 
were returned, there was no legal limita- 
tion of working hours. In spite of this. 
however, 68.5 per cent of these women 
worked regularly nine hours or less in 
a day. In a few cases women had to 
work very long hours because they 
lacked legal protection, but in the vast 
majority of cases it was found that the 
attitude of the employers prevented such 
exploitation. 

The very slight degree to which legal 
restrictions can be considered a handicap 
on women workers should be abundantly 
clear from this careful and cautious in- 
vestigation of the Women’s Bureau. 
Certain groups of employers will doubt- 
less continue to clamor against legal pro- 
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tection, and it is unfortunately probable 
that a little group of women idealists 
and radicals will continue to aid them. 
The course of labor legislation has been 
steadily proceeding from protection of 
children to protection of women, and 
finally to legal restrictions applying to 
the work of men. Few persons would 
wish to return to the conditions preva- 
lent before the enactment of our labor 
laws, and a blanket amendment of Equal 
Rights for women would upset the 
whole orderly development of social leg- 
islation and industrial improvement. 
Genuine inequalities before the law can 
no doubt be found, but it is necessary to 
distinguish between the academic ideal of 
legal equality, without regard for actual 
equality, and the practical necessity of 
living in a world of approximations, of 
keeping the social machinery functioning 
at as little loss and as much gain as pos- 
sible. 

“Tf she wants protection, she is not a 
feminist.” So cried the ardent egalitar- 
ians at the international meeting of 
women suffragists held in Paris in 1926. 
The challenge was thrown down by a 
representative from Greece, waving her 
pince nez vigorously ; it was answered by 
equally vigorous speakers from other 
countries, asserting that interest in in- 
creasing opportunities for women does 
not prevent a firm belief in the desira- 
bility of certain legal protections for the 
working woman. The extremists from 
England and the United States were a 
gallant, fiery band, insisting on no pro- 
tection, no discrimination, and claiming 
the right of free women to fight their 
own battles without special privileges or 
special handicaps. They made the most 
noise, but the victory belonged to the 
women who held that certain protections 
should be established by law, for the 
sake of the health of the woman worker 
and the future well-being of the race. 


“Sunset” 
(Continued from page 19) 
grew. This was better than anything 
she had done in the old days of steady 
effort. Thoughts, and words to clothe 
them! Could anything on earth be more 
glorious? 

“T wanna did out. I wanna did out!” 
came from John Junior’s pen over across 
the lawn. 

Margaret fought the insistent inter- 


ruption fiercely. Her lovely words! 
Her words that had trusted her, that 
had come back to her after barren 
vears.. If once she let them go they 
might not come again. No, no: she 


wouldn’t, wouldn’t be interrupted. 

“T wanna did out! I wanna did 
o-o-out!”’ and the cry culminated in a de- 
spairing wail. 

The discipline of the past five years 
asserted itself now. Those many chil- 
dren’s cries that she had answered—in 
cold winter nights—in chilly dawns— 
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when faint with fatigue—when deep in 
other interests—one and all, they stood 
her in good stead now. Her body, 
trained like a soldier’s to obey orders, 
automatically answered the command. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she 
walked swiftly to John Junior’s pen, 
lifted him out, took him into the house, 
gave him a drink, and washed his hot lit- 
tle face and hands. She moved as though 
in a dream. On the surface, yes, the 
moment was one of frustration; but deep 
in her heart she could feel a little, sing- 
ing joy, born of hope. For her talent 
was not dead. It had come back to her. 
She had but to cherish it, to make room 
for it. 

Here, then, was her release. In spite 
of handicaps, she would sing her humble 
song beside the great, and pay her trib- 
ute to the glory of the world. 

How lightly she could laugh at the 
silly women who now pitied her. How 
joyously she could face the dullest duties 
—anything—everything! 

She called Jerry home; ran and 
rescued Robbie from his shawl under the 
tree; and smiled when she arrived in 
the kitchen just in time to snatch the 
rice from a dry double boiler. 

They had a little picnic supper in the 
garden; and then she took Bobbie off to 
bed, leaving the two elder boys to play 
on the porch and watch for Daddy. 

She loved to get away with Robbie 
for a moment. He asked so little of 
her. No sympathy, no judgment, no 
forethought; just love and skill. In fact, 
Robbie, in his way, brought refreshment 
to her. His solemn baby innocence, his 
soft, small body that was so surprisingly 
heavy, soothed and strengthened her. 

As she fixed the sheet firmly under 
his restless little limbs, her eyes were 
dazzled by the sunset sky, framed by the 
nursery window. The long, hot day was 
dying on a field of glory. A cool wind 
had dispersed the threatened storm, leav- 
ing clouds massed high in the west. They 
glowed, the color of the sun itself; then, 
magically, the gold streamed into scarlet, 
with a hint of dying crimson. Margaret, 
enraptured, felt as though she were gaz- 
ing into the origin of all color. Her 
newly found joy and power were caught 
up into thankfulness before such beauty. 

There! An ecstatic “Daddy!” from 
Jerry told her that the wayward John 
had arrived. Happy laughter came from 
the lawn below, mingled with John’s 
whistle in all its reassuring sweetness. 

She ran down. 

There he was, playing with his boys! 
How she loved him! In spite of all 
the day’s bitter musings she thrilled to 
see his smile as he swung his little sons 
in his arms, and her heart beat faster at 
the dear presence of him as he flung his 
length on to the grass at her side, and 
drew her down near him. 

“Pretty good to be home, Peggy,” he 
“Tt’s been some day. Hot!—And 
She got or my 


said. 


that fool Mildred Riley! 


nerves, honestly, with her soul and sex 
talk. Wish she'd leave me alone. Can’t 
think what she sees in me. I’m sick of 
the whole crowd over there. Mind my 
legs, Jerry. Atta boy! Say, listen, 
Pa ce 

She was listening. His words fell like 
balm on her hurt love and vanity. And 
yet, what childish words, that meant so 
much to her! What a boy he was— 
hardly older than little Jerry, tumbling 
over the long legs. How his hair glinted 
in the low sunlight, like tiny wires of 
bright bronze. But what was he say- 
ing: ? 

“Had some shock today, Peggy, girl. 
Brought me up standing. Take care, 
Jerry. You remember Gilchrist, editor 
of your paper?” 

Did she remember? ‘Those happy 
days when they had worked together! 
That never-to-be-forgotten hour when 
he had told her that success would be 
hers if she carried on as she had started. 

“Well, he turned up at the Club to- 
day. Came right over to me. Asked 
all about you. Wanted to know if the 
boys weren’t old enough for you to come 
back on to the paper. Said they were 
opening a new feature section. Wanted 
you to run the book page. Not just 
reviews, you know, but a column of 
original stuff, too. And I think he said 
something about a poem, occasionally. 
Anyhow, he’ll call you up himself. I 
know he said it could be done as a half- 
time job. What do you think, old 
thing? Haven’t you been feeling ter- 
ribly cooped-up these last months?” 

Margaret’s heart was brimming over. 
Gilchrist had asked after her. Gilchrist 
wanted her. Was offering her 
this chance. Poetry! . 
It seemed like an answer to prayer. She 
could knock off that column and the 
reviews with one hand, she knew. Only 
let her get back on the job and she'd 
show them how to run a live page. 

Then the other side of the picture 
forced itself on her notice. Herself at 
the newspaper office. Her children, left 
to unintelligent supervision. John, his 
afternoons free. Idleness. An empty 
house. The Country Club waiting, with 
its Mildred Rileys. 

Just as the glory of the sunset had 
faded from the sky, so did the golden 
promise fade from Margaret’s hopes. For 
she knew that for her this second side of 
the picture was the more important. She 
was torn by a conflict. A conflict be- 
tween her longing—her craving—for the 
joy of intellectual work, and her other 
deep need—of giving herself, her love, in 





its entirety. 

“Are the boys old enough?” she sighed. 

John lifted his head. He looked into 
her eyes apprehensively. ‘Are they, 
Peggy?” 

“John, John,” and a tear seemed to 
have caught in her voice, “only you can 
tell me! Is my biggest boy old enough 


yet?” 
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Suddenly his arms were crushed about 
her with the fearful tenseness of little 
Jerry’s during a storm. So they sat, 
speechless, while the boys drowsed 
against them. 

Beyond the garden, infinitely far, the 
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western sky was pale, save for one last 
faint flush. Toward the zenith the first 
star trembled into being. 


Mrs. Harriman 
(Continued from page 33) 


the public had the time to study and 
understand this “inferiority” talk it 
would only be grateful that we can more 
than ever be “unafraid,” and, therefore, 
are not too overburdened with taxes for 
armaments. 

Some government must take the moral 
leadership for peace, and are we going 
to leave that to another? Already the 
Liberal Party in Great Britain has is- 
sued a manifesto condemning the apathy 
toward international reconciliation of 
the Conservative Government, saying, 
“We hold that complete suppression of 
war as a means of settling disputes 
among nations should be the dominant 
policy of every country.” We are, with 
France, instrumental in giving the world 
the general pact for the renunciation of 
war (the Kellogg-Briand Treaty), but 
how nearly it approaches travesty if 
we go to our neighbors with that in one 
hand and a bill for an increased navy in 
the other. 

The United States in the early days 
took and held the leadership toward 
peace. Washington introduced arbitra- 
tion into the modern practice of nations 
by the Jay Treaty with England. 
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Again this country pointed the way 
when after the War of 1812 it pro- 
posed the disarmament of the Canadian 
boundary, a plan which met with vigor- 
ous opposition but in which the United 
States persisted until, after a year and 
a half, the disarmament treaty was 
signed. ‘The same persistence was de- 
manded from the statesmen of the coun- 
try to secure the arbitration of the Ala- 
bama Claims case with England after 
the Civil War. 

Why is it now that our statesmen are 
so much less assured, and fail to persist 
in their plans for limitation of arma- 
ment, when a government temporarily 
in power in England offers opposition ? 

Of course, women are more and more 
talking and thinking peace all over the 
world, but they must translate words 
and thoughts into action. It is time 
that we do less resoluting and become 
more militant; become less academic and 
more emotional, seeing these mechanical 
problems in human terms. 


‘Too Gallant a Walk” 
(Continued from page 13) 


my success was right in sight. 

But prophets and friends alike reck- 
oned without the gentleman’s agree- 
ment, “She can’t be elected because she’s 
a woman.” And without the “organiza- 
tions” of the other candidates. One in 
particular, deciding that my supporters 
might have been for him if I-had not 
been in the race, made a definite drive 
on my strength during the last two 
weeks before the election. He dupli- 
cated my speaking schedule five times 
during that period. And because of 
superior organization, strength and 
financial backing, in each case he secured 
the best place to speak, sometimes even 
when it had already been engaged for 
me. His supporters went urgently to 
my supporters and begged them to 
change over. “Mrs. Cunningham is fine, 
but she can’t be elected because she’s a 
woman. Why waste your vote voting 
for her? Give it to our man and it 
will put him in the second primary and 
we can elect him—he stands for much 
the same progressive program that she 
does. If you vote for her it will split 
the vote of this nature and put the Fer- 
guson candidate in the second primary 
and the choice will again be the Klan 
or Ferguson. Do you want Texas to 
be represented in the Senate by either?” 

This and like persuasive argument 
beat down on my supporters day and 
night like hail. 

Now alibis and post mortems are not 
my natural inclination. What is next? 
is my usual attitude of mind. But this 
campaign was so interesting, it was so 
tremendously successful educationally, it 
so obviously met the approval of the 
thinking men and women of the state 
and then made such a complete, almost 
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a dramatic failure in polling votes, that 
I think I am excusable in trying to 
analyze what happened. 

In a race where only six candidates 
ran, I was a poor fifth; out of a total 
of over seven hundred thousand votes I 
polled only a few hundred more than 
twenty-eight thousand. Now it has been 
my happy good fortune to be honored by 
a measure of popularity in my state. 
When my name was put up for dele- 
gate-at-large to the San Francisco con- 
vention, I polled within one hundred of 
the total possible vote. Since my over- 
whelming defeat as a candidate for the 
Senate, far from feeling a lessening of 
that measure of public favor, I have en- 
joyed a distinct increase of it. Through 
letters, telegrams, messages and ‘phone 
calls, both friends and strangers have 
shown deep appreciation of the useful- 
ness of my campaign. Indeed the mail 
which came to me for the next day or 
so after election, written on election day, 
was both touching and amusing. Ladies 
and gentlemen on their way to the polls 
to vote for my opponents paused to write 
and thank me for a great public service 
in forcing a discussion of issues in the 
campaign! And to regret that I “hadn’t 
a chance.” 

I know and honor the women voters 
of my state; they voted against me, per- 
haps, but if they did, it was because they 
felt the greater duty lay where it had 
been pointed out to them—to save the 
state from having again to choose be- 
tween a Klan candidate and a Ferguson 
candidate, and it was dinned into their 
ears that to vote for me would precip- 
itate that situation, since I “hadn’t a 
chance” to get into the second primary. 
I know and honor the women voters of 
my state. By tens of thousands they 
stayed out of the Democratic primary in 
order to “vote for prohibition” in 
November, and felt no particular dis- 
tress at leaving me to my fate because 
they had been taught to think “I hadn’t 
a chance” anyhow. And with all that, 
there is still the interesting circumstance 
that fifty thousand fewer votes were 
counted in the Senatorial race than in 
that for the governor of the state, 
though the Senatorial candidates headed 
the ticket and every political observer 
knows that usually the race at the head 
of the ticket polls the heaviest vote. 

I am making no charge of fraud. I 
have made no investigation except in one 
county, the only other one besides my 
own that I was sure of carrying, and 
the. early returns listed only sixty-five 
votes for me. I found that in that 
county the ticket carried the Senatorial 
candidates in two groups, my own and 
Senator Mayfield’s name together at the 
top and lower down the other candi- 
dates grouped together as though you 
had to vote for one out of each group. 
Most people did so vote and invalidated 
their vote on the Senatorial race. 
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So much for that, and now to sum up. 
Was it worth doing? Would I do it 
again tomorrow? What did it cost? 
\Vhat were the gains? And the answers 
to those questions crowd for utterance. 
Worth doing?—it was well worth it. 
I would indeed do it over tomorrow 
even though completely assured that no 
seat in the United States Senate would 
be my reward. ‘Ten thousand dusty 
miles, over two hundred speeches, more 
money than I had any justification in 
spending, days of toil and nights too hot 
for complete rest—that is what it cost. 
But, strangely enough, taking it as a 
whole experience it has been pure gold. 
To be elected to the Senate is as yet 
“too gallant a walk for a lady to take,” 
but disputed barricades are not taken by 
sitting at home at ease, and some day 
this one will be taken. But first it will 
have to be worn down by the continual 
coming at it of those of us who will 
that it shall not stand forever. And so 
I am glad to have done my share of the 
chore of wearing it down. 

But there is more to it than that. I 
am glad to have voiced the demand of 
thousands of sickened citizens for a cam- 
paign based on issues and not mud sling- 
ing. I am glad that I recognized no 
obligation other than to set the standard 
for women candidates as high as I know 
how, and stooped to no temptation to 
play politics but honestly told the truth 
as I saw it in regard to the great ques- 
tions of my day. And I am glad, glad 
and grateful for the friends who through 
possible success down to inevitable de- 
feat supported me loyally and enthu- 
siastically and never once even hinted 
that I should modify my platform in 
order to secure votes. 

“Too gallant a walk’ it is, as yet. 
But some day somebody will make the 
grade. Not yet, perhaps, but in case of 
failure the goodly company stands ready 
to welcome you in. Give us your name, 
please, the cry is “next!” 


Coming Soon 


N California there is a woman who 

has done wonders in the new field 

of adult education. She is distress- 
ingly modest, for she will not allow her 
interviewer to talk about her. Yet her 
work is her story, and that story Wini- 
fred Starr Dobyns, author of “The Lady 
and the Tiger,” has told for us. 
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The West— 
Of One Woman 


By Mary Roserts Coo.ipGE 


HE Old West—the West of Bret 
Harte, the Oatman Girls, the 
Mexican hacienda—the West of 
savage Indians and pioneer emigrant 
trains—the West of legend, history and 
fiction—is the West of men. If 
women appear at all it is merely to share 
incredible hardships and adventures or, 
in the Bret Harte manner, to receive 
the respectful gallantries of those South- 
erners who formed so large an element 
in Western settlements. Their share in 
the historical march of pioneer civiliza- 
tion is scarcely mentioned; yet here and 
there one woman may be remembered 
for the power of her culture and her 
personality. 

Such an one was Annie Kennedy Bid- 
well, who civilized a tribe of Indians and 
lived to be a leader in the achievements 
of prohibition and of woman suffrage in 
California. She was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1840, of highly educated par- 
ents and received an exceptional educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., before the 
Civil War. Her father was the John 
C. G. Kennedy who directed the first 
and second census of the United States 
and who took her when she was a little 
girl to the White House to see the In- 
dian Chiefs who had come out of the 
fabulous West to confer with President 
Lincoln. Her French was so good that 
she was often called upon to act as in- 
terpreter for foreign diplomats and 
among the distinguished men who fre- 
quented, her father’s house she met Gen- 
eral John Bidwell, who had been at 
Sutter’s Fort in 1841 and who had re- 
turned to take his part in the Civil War. 

Annie Kennedy was attracted by the 
fact that General Bidwell was abstemious 
in a period when many public men in 
Washington were shockingly drunken; 
and even more by his talk about Indians 
and the mysterious West. In 1868 they 
were married with proper elegance in 
Washington, and came by rail and stage 
to Marysville, and thence by wagon to 
Chico, California, the place which was 
to be her home for fifty years. 

She found there, to her amazement, 
a large handsomely furnished mansion 
which her soldier husband had built with 
infinite labor and difficulty in a pioneer 
mining and cattle country, so that she 
should not miss the ease of her eastern 
home. A still greater surprise awaited 
her when she rode out on_ horseback 
over the grassy plains. She saw “little 
beehives on the plain and curious animals 
scuttling into the holes in the tops.” 
These were the Me-Choop-Da Indians, 
whom the Bidwells protected, educated 
and prepared for assimilation with the 
white population. It took Mrs. Bidwell 
many years to win their confidence, for 
they had been abused by predatory white 
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men; and to educate and Christianize 
them. 

When her husband was absent she 
stood off the vicious whites who sold 
whiskey and ruined the Indians with 
gambling. Constantly she shared in his 
enterprises. When he was building tne 
historic Bidwell road into the mines, she 
rode and camped with the men; was 
often wet and cold and hungry; learned 
to use a crowbar to pry up boulders. 
When she was asked about her hard- 
ships, she said with some amusement: 
“Why, I suffered none at all—I loved 
the wildness—I had every reasonable 
comfort and I had so much to do that 
I was never lonely.” During her later 
widowed years she devoted her energies 
and her money to the attainment of 
prohibition and woman suffrage. 

Annie Kennedy Bidwell was no pow- 
erful, dominant person—she was a slight, 
exquisite figure about five feet tall, with 
blue eyes and curly brown hair that in 
her age she wore in charming gray puffs; 
thoroughbred hands and feet; and al- 
ways daintily and suitably dressed in 
the clothes made for her and sent out 
from Washington by the dressmaker 
who had prepared her trousseau. She 
had a profound religious sense, believ- 
ing in the spiritual visions which God 
gave her in the crises of her life. She 
adapted to a wilderness and a crude 
pioneer community her culture and her 
social gifts and by the power of her sin- 
cerity, simplicity and childlike faith civ- 
ilized a tribe of wild people. For two 
generations she set the standards of so- 
cial service and of high spiritual en- 
deavor in a community which has 
grown from lawless disorganization into 
a highly creditable social order. 


Errata 


E don’t like that word, but it has 

to be used. In the December 
issue, under a photograph illustrating 
one type of Hoover campaign activity, 
we said Emily Marx was elected to the 
New York Assembly. She wasn’t, alas, 
though early reports said so. On an- 
other page, in an article on Indian 
women, the statement is made that New 
York and Pennsylvania allow a legal 
marriage at twelve. As a matter of fact, 
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the age in New York was changed to 
fourteen in 1927, and in Pennsylvania 
to sixteen in the same year, many or- 
ganizations in each state cooperating. 


Wanda Gag 
(Continued from page 25) 


years after their father died is some- 
thing the Gags do not particularly care 
to look back on. ‘Ten years of corn- 
mush and other people’s cast-off clothes, 
of sisters stoically going without break- 
fast for two years in order to fill the 
quite perplexing void of the only boy are 
best forgotten. 

The result, ‘a hotbed of feminists,” 
and seven individuals somewhat handi- 
capped physically in competing with 
those not reared exclusively on corn- 
mush, is, from the point of view of “the 
success story,” quite unimportant. 

In New York Wanda tackled the 
high-roads and byways of commercial art 
and her checks home grew with her fa- 
cility for creating pretty trifles. 

With the family raised, her next goal 
was Europe. The fact that the trip 
faded into thin air, along with fourteen 
hundred dollars of undrawn pay in an 
insolvent company, she regards now as 
the turning-point in her career. 

“T think it has helped me to keep my 
own point of view in art,” she says. “I 
was utterly unfit to meet on equal terms 
the various influences of modern art in 
Europe.” 

As it was, she unpacked her trunks, 
dried her tears. With the remainder of 
her savings she settled down in a 
tumbledown farmhouse to work out her 
destiny. 

“T drew everything I saw,” she ex- 
plained, “until I began to see beauty in 
the commonest things, from a radiator 
or a fry-pan to the living countryside. 
I did not try to draw for others as I had 
been doing. I sold practically nothing 
for years, but gradually I began to find 
myself.”” 

Out in the country Wanda Gag, 
emancipated from years of flat decora- 
tive offerings to commerce, worked out 
her three-dimensional salvation and in- 
cidentally stirred the critics. 

From the soil and from all things 
touched and used by man, she gets her 
inspiration. Her work thus receives a 
curious intimacy and vitality, as much 
present in her prints and etchings as in 
the quaint illustrations in the little book 
for children, “Millions of Cats,” just 
published. For the noisy city and the 
pseudo-sophistication of the art cliché 
she has no time. The city ground out of 
her artistic inanities; in the country she 
found her soul. Contact with poverty 
has given her the power to interpret life 
through common things in a manner 
half-ironic, half-affectionate, but strange- 
ly moving. 
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A Woman Looks at HER Wor.LpD 
A WELL-KNOWN magazine editor—Mr. Arthur Vance, to be specific— 


has proposed a sweeping reform that should bring to his standard every 
miserable wretch who has ever suffered at an after-dinner speakers’ 
table. He holds that the speeches should come first, the dinner afterward. This 
is genius. There can be no real justification for stuffing a line of speakers’ 
table exhibits with a good dinner (sure, often it is) which in their suspense 
and strain they can’t enjoy, or which, if they do, probably dulls their wits. 
I would suggest one amendment—soup. Hot soup is comforting as well as 
nourishing, and would stay the speaker’s soul and stomach, jointly. Just 
how dinner should be planned for the hearers is a problem. I can’t really 
imagine that if they had theirs first they would hang around to watch the 
speakers eat. But I am content to leave that to Mr. Vance. 
T AKING part, as a patient, in “A Public Speaking Clinic” would seem 
to me the height of sportsmanship. A big California women’s club held 
such a clinic, where the brave speakers submitted their efforts for public 
diagnosis. Just imagine asking people to tell you right to your face how 
bad you were. If this is the kind of courage club work gives to women, 


more power to it. 


F course, Will Rogers doesn’t need a clinic. He can talk at any minute, 

on any subject, to any group. Usually his shrewd wit strikes home, too, 
but I must protest at his recent reflections on women. Looking down at 
hundreds of lady authors, Mr. Rogers pled for long skirts to swathe those 
who had passed the flapper age. Well, a lot of authors passed by me going 
out, and I kept my eyes appraisingly on their skirt lines. And though I 
don’t think knees are necessary, I must say I admired all those short skirts 
of satin, chiffon and velvet. I thanked my stars I wasn’t tumbling over 
Victorian trains or watching a lot of long, draggly skirts clean the carpets. 
It seemed to me that the success of all those authors ($10 admission was 
proof that only successful ones were there) maybe had something to do with 
their untrammeled legs. Perhaps Harriet Beecher Stowe did compose Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in a bustle and Charlotte Bronté write Jane Eyre in a crino- 
line, but George Sand, remember, shed all feminine apparel, including her 
name, to think and write more freely. Now a woman writer can dress like 
a lady and be addressed as a lady without spoiling her chances of fame. 
Long live short skirts! 


Gomer of these modern psychologists should conduct an inquiry into the 
grounds on which men vote. The latest instance of ingenuity is the case 
of a man who feared he was influenced a little by anti-Catholic feelings in 
choosing his presidential candidate. To offset that, he chose a Jewish candi- 
date for governor—just to make a fair average of broadmindedness. Well, 
we women will pick up these points, eventually. 


O NE of the pleasantest proofs of progress is the beginnings of a movement 
against higher mathematics. Pleasant, anyhow, to one who remembers 
her bitter struggles with algebra and trigonometry—these being the loftiest 
branches to which she aspired. It seems there is a professor at Columbia 
who predicts that after a few years only specialists will go beyond the ordi- 
nary processes of arithmetic—that we'll not clutter up our minds with even 
such truths as 12 x 12144, which can perfectly well be worked out on 
paper, or clicked off on machines. As a matter of fact, how much mathe- 
mathics do most of us need? For one, I'll say that if higher math did me 
any good, it doesn’t show. Except for the tiny bit of algebra sometimes used 
to size a photograph—and even for that the engraver’s “wheel,” a form of 
canned algebra, is quicker and better. 
CA. 








“A SKELETON IN INDUSTRY’S laws minors illegally employed, giving 
CLOSET” is the grimly vivid them triple and double payments if in- 


title of the vivid report on youth’s com- 
pensation for industrial injuries just is- 
sued by Florence Kelley and Marguerite 
Marsh of the National Consumers’ 
League. The tragic experiences of 
Harry, Tony, Paolo and other young- 
sters that the report mentions bring 
home sharply the need for better protec- 
tion of working minors. The report 
urges forty-three states to amend their 
statutes so as to include in compensation 


jured; to base compensation for perma- 
nent injuries to minors on future earn- 
ing power at twenty-one; to exclude all 
children under sixteen from employment 
in any place with power machinery and 
minors under eighteen from hazardous 
employment; to require full reports on 
injuries and compensation paid. Single 
copies, ten cents, on order at the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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With Our Readers 


Demonstrating” a nonpartisan pol- 
icy ts always difficult—we’ve known 
that for a long time. It 1s still ap- 
parent in our post-election letters, which 
contain charges that we are too clearly 
Democratic, and too clearly Republican. 
In accordance with our policy of open- 
ing these columns for free discussion, we 
publish the continued debate, and invite 


more! 


EFERRING to Eunice Fuller Barnard’s 

article, “Women in the Campaign,” 
you suggest that we may not all agree with 
her. We do not. There are several points 
of disagreement. 

She makes this statement, given as the 
opinion of someone else, that the younger 
women voted for Mr. Hoover because of 
the “respectability” of the Republican party 
and the candidate. She gives publicity to 
this statement, seemingly indifferent to the 
fact that it is an affront to all Democratic 
women, including the aristocratic women of 
the South, three-fourths of whom belong to 
the Democratic party. I do not include the 
so-called “Hoover Democrats.” There are 
no such animals and they are difficult to 
classify. 

I deny that Governor Smith is one whit 
less respectable than Mr. Hoover. As for 
the “respectability” of the Republican party, 
consider Fall, Doheny, Sinclair, Forbes, et 
al. Respectability? It is to laugh! 

The statement quoted was only the opinion 
of one person, so not of great importance. It 
is more a matter of bad taste on the part 
of Mrs. Barnard in submitting it. I am a 


good loser, but when “respectability” is given 
as a reason for voting for the Republican 
party as against the other, I confess to con- 
siderable irritation mixed with considerable 
amusement, 

Louisville, Kentucky. M. G. M. 

The next day a letter appeared with 
this postscript: 

As a good Republican, I can’t help ask— 
What has Eunice Fuller Barnard against the 
Republicans ? 


And when we asked just what that 
meant we got this: 


WAS merely reflecting what a few peo- 

ple had said to me, to wit: “Why were 
the two Democratic pictures well-labeled, 
with names of Democratic organizations and 
individuals, etc., while the Republican pic- 
tures were not representative, and in only 
one instance labeled the individual?” Another 
declaration I think justifiable—‘Mrs. Hert 
was not even mentioned.” B. E. 





Just in case anyone is interested in the 
details of magazine making, the pictures 
were chosen from the supplies available, 
to illustrate activities, not persons. We 
are thoroughly sorry Mrs. Hert’s name 
wasn't mentioned if any reader thought 
the omission was intentional. Names 
were mentioned only incidentally in 
Mrs. Barnard’s article. Mrs. Hert is so 
well known as the leader of the Repub- 
lican women, and she had appeared in 
the magazine so frequently during the 
campaign months, that she didn’t need 
to be mentioned. 
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Mrs. Willebrandt continues 10 be a 
leading subject for controversy 


NTIL I read the letters written by B. 

and McG. in the December issue, I 
had decided not to renew my subscription to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. By next mail I 
ordered the magazine for two years. 

I fear B’s and McG’s reading in the fu- 
ture will be much restricted if they can’t 
risk seeing Mrs. Willebrandt’s name in print. 
Their letters plainly showed that they had 
neither heard nor read Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
speeches, but were satisfied to accept cam- 
paign lies without investigation. 

I heartily agree with R. E. L. that unless 
they can prove their statements, an apology 
is due that capable and brilliant woman, 
Mrs. Willebrandt. 

Crown Point, N. Y. F. M. E. 

Here is, in part, a letter from the 
reader who began the Willebrandt dis- 
cussion in this department: 


E. E. in the November issue wishes to 

e inform K. E. M. in the December 
number that she has no retraction to make 
in regard to what she said of Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s method of campaigning. If the 
high-minded lady has such a wonderful mes- 
sage to deliver, why did she choose the 
churches that everyone knows have always 
been ready with their propaganda against 
the church of the candidate she was out to 
defeat? 

M. E. E. also wishes to inform E. A, B. 
that she is an ardent dry—always has been, 
so she has had no wet squeeze and never 
needs a screen to cover her expression of 
opinion. She has read Mrs. Catt’s article 
in the October number of the Journal 
“Liquor and Law,” and in return asks E, A, 
B. to read “The Price of Liquor” in the 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
Sis we all go, heading into an- 

other year, for better or worse. 
4% And all hoping it may be far, 
far better. *#%#%* Well, anyway, it 
looks as if it might be rather an 
interesting one, what with a new 
president and one thing and another. 
#%% We confess we don’t regret that 
the national elections are quadrennial. 
**% Our head may be unbowed, but 
it certainly is bloody with alternate 
Democratic and Republican blows. 
*%% “What ho, can’t you be fair to 
the G. O. P.?” asks one day’s mail, 
and the next day comes a Democratic 
protest. #*% If anyone can work out a 
recipe for making honest nonpartisan- 
ness sound that way, we’ll be grateful. 

Meantime we take refuge in 
Consciousness of Virtue. *#** Our 
glance rested recently on an amazing 
death notice. *%#* There was the 
name, and then “distiller of pure oil 
of wintergreen and extract of witch 
hazel.” *#%* We have never known 
precision carried further than that. 

Once more we surrender to the 
appeal of a Scotch story, as always 
protesting our loyalty to that sturdy 
race. *%#%* This one, taken from the 
Epworth Herald, is about a Scotchman 
who, returning home after several 
years’ absence in Australia, was met 
by his three brothers at the station. 
The brothers had grown beards during 
his absence. “What’s the idea?” he 
asked. *#%*%* “Weel, fine ye ken ye took 
the razor awa’ wi ye!” was the an- 
swer. #*%* And now that we're at it, 
we might tell you another—about a 
minister who left home one morning 
without remembering to shave, and so 
repaired to the barber shop. ##* Un- 
fortunately, the barber cut the min- 
ister’s chin, #%#** “Ah, John,” protested 
the victim, “it’s an awfu’ thing, the 
drink.” ###* “It is that, sir,” responded 
the barber, “it makes the skin won- 
derful tender.” *#*%* Why is it that 
people who call the wrong number on 
your telephone are seldom if ever apol- 
ogetic? #%** The bell jangles—pref- 
erably after midnight. “Is Tom there?” 
+ We explain that we are quite 
lacking in Toms, ##* “What number 
is this?” the voice, nearly always irate, 
demands. It seems to us it doesn’t 
matter what number it is since it 
shelters no Tom, and we mildly say so 
—and are promptly made to feel that 
we should apologize. #** And then, 
when we are snug in bed again, the 
inquirer resumes calling for Tom, still 
unabashed. *##* We omitted Christ- 
mas shopping this year, but did 
not escape the drawing power of the 
five and ten cent store. The re- 
sult is we don’t dare figure how much 
we spent in buying three “favors” nor 
what we can do with the other seven. 
*% It will be no surprise to us, 
after an intimate study of five-and- 
ten resources, if the threat of dresses 
to be sold by the sleeve and other sec- 
tions at ten cents apiece, is carried 
out. #4 Our first New Year wish 
for you all is that you may escape the 
flu. #* Let us all have the faith 
and poise of the old lady who was dis- 
covered calmly seated on the grass in 
the middle of the fairway on a much- 
used golf course (though aren’t they 
all?) *%% “Don’t you know it is 
dangerous for you to sit there, mad- 
am?” asked a player. #*+* The old 
lady smilingly replied: “It’s all right. 
I’m sitting on a newspaper.” 








December 1 issue of Collier's, by Wm. G. 
Shepherd. Then she can ask Mrs. Wille- 
brandt what about her neglected work in 
Philadelphia. 

The editorial “Election” (December) is 
decidedly partisan. Republican women ought 
to show more honesty of purpose than the 
men have and not be so apt to close their 
eyes to the fault of the party in mentioning 
Tammany, with the oil scandal so fresh in 
the minds of the people. She speaks of the 
thrill the women of her party got from the 
election returns. In view of the undisputed 
fact that religious bigotry had a large share 
in the success of their candidate, one cannot 
believe that the thrill spoken of is very 
pleasantly deserved. 

Binghamton, N. Y. M. E. E. 


This reader sees'a solution in making 
law observance fashionable 


| ei. wanted to congratulate you on recent 
improvements, especially the cover. I was 
on the point of asking you to please make the 
wind blow the cover-lady’s robe over her 
knee. I’m so tired of naked knees and gauze- 
veiled legs—lean, fat and bow-legged—and 
she was supposed to be blazing the path! 

While I’m writing I want to ask if you 
can’t use Zona Gale’s suggestion “they do it 
because they think it is smart” (in her ar- 
ticle on violation of law—specifically the 
Volstead law) to start a movement to make 
observance of all law fashionable. If some 
real leaders, especially young people of un- 
questionable standing, ostracize the known 
breaker of any law, and it can be made a 
matter of patriotism and honor and social 
standing to sustain all law, especially the 
prevention of anything that injures our coun- 
try—and to class violators of all prohibitory 
laws (against murder, theft, sale of narcotics 
and liquor, etc.) together—it will at least 
relegate bootlegging to the real criminals and 
not include those wanting “to be smart.” 

St. Louis, Missouri. L, A. W. 


HY, oh why did you change the title 

to Woman’s Journal? Personally, I 

think Woman Citizen was far better and 

would have brought more subscriptions in. 

There are so many Journals and there was 

only one Woman Citizen. Do change it back. 
White Plains, N. Y. M. F.R. 


This writer raises an interesting point, 
which we are referring to the two col- 
leges, for further light. 


N your December issue on page 30 you 

say that “Radcliffe is the only woman’s 
college to supplement regular academic work 
with conferences between individual students 
and tutors.” I wonder if this is due to a 
difference of definitions? For several years 
Smith college has carried on—very success- 
fully—a modified tutorial system, known as 
the “Neilson plan,” in honor of the president, 
who proposed it, which embodies the salient 
features of the English university tutor sys- 
tem. I am not sure that the word “tutor” 
is used at Smith. But the idea of individual 
contact between student and teacher is promi- 
nent; and students electing to work under 
this plan are relieved of the necessity of 
much of the routine class attendance. Inas- 
much as Smith was a pioneer among women’s 
colleges in installing this system, your state- 
ment does not seem quite fair to a college 
which is always eager to bring its educational 
processes up to date. E. MCC. 


ECEMBER is a beautiful number of the 

Woman’s Journal, and I am thankful to 
have a better picture of Mrs. McCormick 
than those used during the campaign. That 
group of three is tremendously interesting, 
and I think we all are looking for great 
things to come out of their election. H.R. 
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